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THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Tue growth of tropical produce has been attended 
with inhuman evils, and the advantages of the 
cotton and the sugar trades to mankind, have been 


greatly neutralised by the means employed to con- | 


duct them. The same means were once used in 
the cultivation of lands in temperate climates; but 
for a long period slavery has been confined to 
tropical regions, with the exception of Russia and 
some parts of the Austrian empire. In both it is 
serfship and not slavery—a distinction of ex- 
tremely little importance to the unhappy subjects 
of the curse. 
Austrian dominions have lately obtained great 
improvements in their circumstances, and the 
domestic institution dies gradually out. The 
Russian serfs are in a more hopeless and miserable 


resources ; and the landed proprietary of the sur- 
rounding provinces determined to assist ‘in the 
construction of a line that might have some influ- 
ence upon the value of their productions, They 


wanted money, but they have land and serfs, and 


The serfs, in all parts of the 


condition, and serious work has to be got through | 


before they obtain freedom. 


countries. The latter are an unimportant race 
when contrasted with the millions of Russian 
serfs. It is ever a strange matter that the latter 
excite little sympathy in central and southern 
Europe, although they exist within a thousand 
miles of our shores. We never have a Russian 
“Unele Tom's Cabin,” although materials abound ; 
and we have no societies formed at home to eman- 
cipate the “ men and brothers,” who are bought 
and sold like the producers of tallow, from the 
Baltic to the Caspian, if not to the Pacific. 

The abundance of serfs in Russia keeps the 
price low. A short time since some gentlemen of 
ssa endeavoured to form a railway company, 
bers their port on to the general system of 

ussian railways. The government declined to 
fuarantee a line for commercial purposes, as only 
y- military roads were to be lined with rails, 

the cost of persons in Britain and France, more 
eudowed with wealth than wisdom. 


Their number is far | 


greater than that of all the slaves in tropical | 
_serf may pay regularly, but the owner can resume 


| 
i 


| 





they mortgaged both, for the serfs cannot be 


sold from the soil, except by a circuitous process. 


The lenders took these serfs as security for nearly 
twenty pounds each, and thus the price of a 
Russian peasdnt,‘even in the provinces of the 
Euxine, appears to be no more than a tithe of 
the value attached to an American negro on the 
Mississippi. 

The Russian land and serf owner can license 
his serfs to labour for their own benefit in any part 
of the Russian dominions, upon the payment of an 
annual rent for their bodies aud souls; and for those 
of each member of their families. The law permits 
but does not recognise these arrangements. The 


his immediate superiority at his pleasure, with 
all the accumulations of the serfs success in life. 
The latter cannot emigrate. Nobody can emigrate 


| from Russia without permission from the govern- 


ment. Thus the empire is a large prison, in which 
three-fourths of the people are confined for the 
benefit of the remaining fourth. A population of 
from forty to fifty millions of individuals are sub- 
jected to this mode of slavery, and yet they have 
made few efforts to emancipate themselves. The 
Russian system employs religion in a complete 
and masterly manner, for Satan is “ master of his 


art,” to subdue the human heart. The plaaters of 


the southern states have only recently endeavoured 


to inculeate bondage as a rule of faith. Their ef- 
| fort is an imitation of Russian wiles, and will not be 
| equally successful. Even the wars of ——— 
which have drawn so many serfs beyond the 


The local tiers, and necessarily allowed them to see & su- 


cuterprise of Odessa was left, therefore, to its own | perior mode of life to their own, have done little 
| U 
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to enlighten them ; for, like the Chinese, they suffer 
from a conviction of their own superiority to all 
other people, and from a feeling that holy Russia 


’ 
i 


i 
i 


were entitled to obtain’ work at the lowest possible 
price. The condition of the native negroes could 


' not have been deteriorated on this account, for ay 


must always be on the right road to heaven, even | 


if its material prosperity should not be clearly vin- 


This cold and massive slavery of the north is 
rous to Europe; which maintains over its 
northern frontier an immense aggregation of bone 
and muscles, operating like spindles and wheels, 
under the guidance of a motive power, without an 
idea of responsibility. The magnitude of the 
system prevents the hope of a revolution, except 
by force. The slavery of the United States 
would not exist for twelve months if it were con- 
fined to a small number of persons. The number 
of the slaves is their chain. In the same manner 
the number of the Russian serfs binds them to 
the soil. If the United States have difficulty in 
emancipating four millions of persons, we may be 
satisfied that Russia has more difficulty in dealing 
with forty-four millions. 

The example of Hungary and Poland, both 
destroyed in some measure by the practice of 
serfery, has no influence upon the Russian land- 
owners and nobility, who are not troubled with any 
desire for personal freedom. They accept their 
own slavery as the price of power. They are 
enabled thereby to continue their own influence 
over several thousand persons; and they revenge 
themselves upon the multitude beneath, instead of 
the few above them. ‘The system will be shaken 
into fragments, but not perhaps until it has done 
more than one errand of blood into the world 
without ; for yet its existence is often forgotten 
even by the neighbouring states, whose people 
direct their attention conveniently and almost ex- 
clusively to tropical slavery. 

An attempt was made to cultivate our West 
Indian colonies, after the emancipation of the 
slaves, by Hindoos. The scheme might have been 
successful, but it was opposed by “the benevo- 
lent ;” who sought to wipe out the sin of our 
ancestry in making the negroes slaves, by turning 
them into protected workmen. They opposed the 
immigration of Hindoos from Asia, or negroes 
from Africa, on the different pleas that they were 
heathens who would contaminate the native West 
Indian negroes ; that they would compete with the 
latter in the labour market, and reduce its price ; 
and, finally, that they would be turned into slaves. 
These pretences were either false or frivolous. 
The contamination of the heathen would have 
been met by the same agencies that had converted 
their predecessors from idolatry. The various 
churches and societies interested in the conversion 
of the heathen generally should have been glad to 
find a number brought under their influence, and 
the example of others, upon a comparatively 
narrow field. The immigration of new labourers 
would have necessarily reduced the price of labour, 
but that was required ; for the planters who were 


compelled to compete with the cheapest countries, 





industrious man is not dependent upon wages ina 


tropical island, with ground at a nominal price, 


The third objection that immigration would have 
been another name for the slave trade, implies that 
our authorities would not have attended to their 
business ; that the objectors themselves would 
have neglected their duty ; and that an emancipated 
population of nearly one million, with their minis- 
ters and other educated men—for they have 
educated persons among them—would have allowed 
the repetition of the crime without remonstranee, 

The opposition was only partially successful, for 
a number of Hindoos were engaged, and liberated 
negroes were allowed to labour for the planters, 
who have thus an interest in the prosperity of the 
cruisers after slave ships. The Anglo-Indian Go- 
vernment required onerous conditions on the emi- 
gration of their subjects, which have been successful 
in the Mauritius, although, from the greater dis- 
tance of the West Indian colonies, and the 
increased expenditure oa the voyage, they have 
operated against the success of immigration to 
them. Still, we believe that these partial supplies 
of labour have saved the fragments of West Indian 
prosperity handed down to the present year, for it 
was natural to suppose that the emancipated 
negroes would prefer any other life to work in the 
sugar manufactories. 

The Brazilian Government and people, although 
they possess a vast extent of uncultivated land 
within the tropics, have legislated against the 
slave trade, and their legislation is faithfully 
observed. They have adopted this course partly at 
the instance of this country, and also, probably, 
because slavery had been abolished in all the South 
American republics. The press of Britain seldom 
refers to these republics except in terms of com- 
passion for their slow progress. They are contrasted 
with the States, in forgetfulness that they want 
the forced labour of the Union. When the latter 
seized Texas, slavery was re-established. When 
General Walker expected to establish himself as 
President of Nicaragua, he repealed the act for the 
abolition of slavery. If the United States were 
now successful in their hostilities against New 
Granada at Panama, and on the Atlantic shores, 
they would engross the “waist” of America, and 
convert it into a slavehold. Our legislators com- 
mit the absurdity of always supposing that stolen 
goods cannot be sold cheaper than those that have 
been paid for. This preternatural nonsense vitiated 
all our legislation upon the subject, under the 
guidance of Lord John Russell, who thought that 
he could make a miracle by act of parliament, 
even by a resolution on the sugar duties, which bas 
scarcely the dignity belonging to a regular att. 
Free labour will be more profitable than the toil of 
the bondsman, in the course of years, to the 
but it cannot be cheaper under existing circam- 
stances on the American continent. 








The idea of forming an emigration of Asiatics to | 
clear.. The captain boasted that while the capture 


our American colonies was even adopted in Cuba. 
That island had a numerous population at the date 
of its discovery by the Spaniards. It was as now, 
so then, the Queen of the Antilles in beauty, and 
magnitude, and people. The latter were a mild 
and inoffensive race, whom the Spaniards have 
swept out of the earth. The last Indian of Cuba 
died alone long ago. 

Ever since the Indians were unable to supply 
the incessant labour required by their Spanish 

uerors, the latter have directed a steady stream 
of African blood upon the island to irrigate its fer- 
tile soil. For many years the African population 
have gradually increased under the yoke, yet they 
are not much over one-half of the entire number of 
inbabitants—Spaniards—of Spanish descent and 
mixed races. The island is the largest of the West 
Indian group, and could occupy, perhaps, ten times 
its existing labourers in its proper cultivation. The 
Cubans have grasped a large part of the European 
sugar trade from the advantages secured to them, 
partly by our legislation and partly by our neglect. 
This country has paid large sums to Spain for 
treaties against the slave trade, and should insist 
upon their performance. Yet they are broken 
with cool pertinacity. The reason is intelligible 
afer we are told that the present Captain-General 
of Cuba has cleared one quarter of a million 
sterling by fees, for overlooking importations of 
slaves during his short tenure of power. If this 
treasure be correctly reckoned, and we take it 
merely as it is given, au idea may be formed of 
the value of the trade. ‘The slave-dealers will 
land their cargoes when they can, without paying 
fees, although that good fortune may not often 
befall them ; for if they be cute, the Cuban officers 
are “cuter,” where their own pockets would suffer 
from any dullness of vision. The latter, however, 
have opportunities of cheating the governor, who 
cannot be everywhere at once, even when he has 
the accumulation of dollars before him as a reason 
for watchfulness. 

A British cruiser, the Arab, captured off the 
Cuban coast, a month or more since, a small 
slaver. The vessel was abandoned by the Captain 
and the crew after they found that the Arab must 
overtake it. They left the negroes and the ship 
in the boats, expecting to get into a Cuban creek 
safely, Even that hope was disappointed—the 
Arab boats seized them. The captain belonged to 
the United States. The men were chiefly derived 
from that quarter of the world. ‘The ship had 
been built there. Among the man-stealers their 
African interpreter alone was communicative. 
He stated that two cargoes of slaves were run 
out of African bights and creeks every week. 

estimate is probably exaggerated, for other 
calculations make the annual importation of 
negro slaves into Cuba equal to five thousand 
only. The African gives nearly six times that 
number after allowing for only small cargoes ; but 
"pon the supposition that Cuba is the only cus- 
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tomer for slaves, although that is not altogether 


would cause to him, personally, a loss of thirty 
thousand dollars, yet he was not ruined by the 
chase and its results, having cleared a little for- 
tune by previous thefts, which he described pro- 
bably as ventures. This man should be tried for 
piracy and hung, but as he is a citizen of the 
United States, he may escape with the loss of his 
slaves and his ship. The government of that re- 
public professed to join other civilised nations in 
opposition to the slave trade, but they refused the 
right of search under their flag: and thus slavers 
sail under it and escape capture, unless the cap- 
tains of our vessels have evidence that they carry 
slaves. The difficulty of obtaining this evidence 
is the slaver’s shield. The crime of requiring it is 
the States’ disgrace. The government and people 
of that country know perfectly that slave ships 
are built and fitted in their ports. They have, 
like other civilized nations, called the slave trade 
piracy. Will they even now seek possession of 
this captain and his crew, in order to do justice 
on their bodies? We are certain that the de- 
mand will not be made for that purpose. 

The vessel had originally shipped five hundred 
negroes; two-fifths or thereby had perished before 
the capture on the voyage. Great ingenuity 
was displayed in packing the negroes. The 
place was so small that the Arab’s people were 
astonished to find nearly three hundred persons 
living there in one unsightly mass of filth and 
vermin. The young negresses, of whom forty were 
alive on the slaver, were lodged in the cabin, which 
was turned into a harem for the captain and his 
mate. When the remnant of this ill-fated com- 
pany were landed in Jamaica, they exhibited all 
the ferocity of the starved for food and water. 
Their rescue astonished them more than their 
seizure, and the Arab gave to the Queen three 
hundred more of very loyal although very poor 
subjects by the day’s work ; and yet the object of 
the British cruisers on the African coast is known 
to even some of the inland nations, for Dr. Living- 
stone, we understand, found a welcome among 
tribes who had never been visited by one of his 
fellow-citizens, because he belonged to the nation 
who liberated the captives of Africa. 

Some persons say that the legislation 
Parliament upon sugar did not promote 
Without examining the reasoning on w 
support this statement— because there is 
be examined—we infer that all ies in 
country expect the strict observance of 
Great Britain has paid mouey to 
suppression of this trade, and 
obtaining the bargain, if necessary, 
a fleet with a messenger f 
Havannab, and the latter to i 

The assumption, for a season at 
sovereignty over the unoccupied of 
would be more decisive than negotiations 
Spain or any other plan, and more useful; but 
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remedy would be described as theft, by the gentle- 
men who would pronounce against an attempt to 
rescue a traveller from banditti, as a breach of the 
gallant non-intervention principle. 

The African slave trade is not the blackest sin 
of Cuba. A lower depth has been found in the 
black pool of guilt connected with slave dealing 
there than any hitherto sounded. After the pro-- 
posal to employ Indian coolies in our West Indian 
colonies had grown into practice, the Cuban 
planters considered whether they could not make 
something out of Asiatics. They could not ob- 
tain Hindoos, for obvious reasons. They felt 
that this class of men had powerful protectors, 
and it would have been very inconvenient, in- 
deed, to have had British cruisers inquiring into 
the treatment of British subjects on their coasts. 
The coolies of India had, moreover, abundant fields 
for their labour in the American colonies belonging 
to Great Britain, while the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment had not sufficient confidence in the Spanish 
viceroys to allow emigration to their colonies. 

The Chinese Government was less particular, 
and had no objections to its male subjects courting 
fortune in the west, if the female portion of the 
community were not abstracted. The exception is 
remarkable, because female infants are not regarded 
with kindness in many proviuces of China. Infan- 
ticide is not uncommon in that empire, but it is 
chiefly confined to female children. 

Some months since, the readers of the London 
police reports were shocked by the incidental 
narrative of a British captain and a portion of his 
crew. They quarrelled on some other subject, and 
during the examination, the nature of the slip’s 
freight from China was mentioned. The vessel 
had been chartered to bring coolies to Cuba from 
Hong-Kong. These Chinese labourers were en- 
tirely unacquainted with the nature of the work 
expected from them. ‘They virtually were kid- 
napped, for we have not the slightest doubt that 
they expected to land in Australia or California. 
The mortality on that ship during the voyage was 
scandalous. The vessel became a floating prison of 
the plague. Wherever it sailed the Angel of 
Death floated above, and the sharks beneath, its 
shadow. The horrors of the African middle 
passage were equalled in the terrors of the Asiatic. 

We refer to the case of the Duke of Portiand. 
Captain Seymour is acquitted in the official corres- 
pondence of cruelty to these Chinese emigrants. 
We cannot join in this “not guilty”” He 
acknowledges that the men mutinied before they 
left the harbour of Hong-Kong, and endeavoured 
to land. They wese prevented by force, to which 
he was an active, and, necessarily, a consenting 
party; yet he has no doubt that one-third of the 
men were kidnapped. As the Duke of Portland's 
freight did not depend upon the number of emi- 

nts who came on board, but the number who 
landed at the Havannah, we assuwne that ordinary 
care was bestowed upon them during the voyage, 
but Captain Seymour knew that he sailed with 
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thirty-eight sick men, whom the emigration officer 
never saw— that the men were kept on board by 
the use of sabres, and even grape and canister, 
They were lodged under artillery, and we ae not 
astonished that they endeavoured to mutiny. 

The case of the John Calvin is a disgrace to the 
ship’s name, as, indeed, is that of the Duke of 
Portland, for he was a warm-hearted man. The 
John Calvin is, we believe, a Scotch ship, and we 
have no hesitation in denouncing the trade in which 
it was engaged as not inferior to African slave. 
hunting. The captain of the John Calvin applied 
for and obtained iicense to ship three hundred and 
one passengers at Hong Kong, of whom all, except 
eighty-one, left the ship before its departure, and 
the emigration agent certified, therefore, for the 
latter number, but the John Calvin lost one 
hundred and ten passengers on the voyage, and 
landed a large number. That ship, therefore, 
evaded the Emigration Act. The Duke of Portland 
had one hundred and thirty deaths on the passage, 
or more than one-third of the number who sailed, 
Similar cases have become so common that the 
trade must be suppressed. British vessels cannot 
be permitted to recommence a secoud slave trade 
which is worse than the first. 

We do not see how Captain Seymour, of the 
Duke of Portland, can extricate himself from the 
charge of driving a slave trade to the proportion 
of one-third of his cargo; when he confesses that 
this number were kidnapped. His own words are 
—‘ The Chinese mutinied before we sailed from 
Hong Kong, on account of their wanting more 
money. J believe one third of them kidnapped.” 

Ile may allege that he did not believe in Hong 
Kong what he now believes in London; yet it was 
at the former port that the first mutiny broke out 
among his passsengers. That fact should have 
convinced him that he was not conveying voluntary 
emigrants, and any captain in the British mercau- 
tile navy should have examined the case thoroughly 
before he went further. Captain Seymour might 
argue that the Emigration Commissioner released 
him from any care over the passengers ; or that the 
responsibility rested with Don R. A. R. Ferren, 
of Havannah, who was the shipper of the coolies, 
and who was then resident at Macao, or with the 
agents, Messrs. Lyali Still, and Co., of Hong Kong. 
These man-trappers shipped, according to Captain 
Seymour, over one hundred Chinese who were kid- 
napped. They easily obtained the services of 8 
British captain and crew to coerce a number of 
stolen men. ‘They called for and obtained the 
_ assistance of the Hong Kong police, who, we be- 

lieve, are paid by this country and serve our Queen, 
in compelling the Chinese coolies to fulfil a com 
treet which they never made. Mr. Hillier, the 
Fmigration Officer, certified readily that the ship 
was well found in every respect, and capable of 
conveying the poor Chinese passsengers to 
| destination. Ie did not even examine the lower 





| bertlis of the Dake of Portland before the vessel 


sailed, or he would have found thirty-eight of the 
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supposed emigrants unable by sickness to move 
out of them. The vessel, notwithstanding, started 
ja the shape of a floating hospital, nearly a month 
behind the proper time to commence the voyage. 
Hong Kong cannot yet be so very large a place that 
these proceedings were not well known to its inba- 
bitants. Even Sir John Bowring and his staff 
might have been acquainted with the departure of 
these emigrants. We must say, therefore, that the 
system reflects no credit whatever upon the autho- 
rities of that settlement; which Great Britain 
does not ostensibly support as a depot for kid- 
napped coolies, who may as well be considered 
slaves. So far as is known of the treatment of 
these coolies in Cuba, they are all deceived or 
kidnapped. The most ignorant men on earth 
would not undergo voluntarily the torture, under 
the name of work, to which they are subjected. 
Asa matter of morals, therefore, it signifieth not 
whether the coolies are caught by force or fraud. 
They are caught and deceived, or forced to sail. 
They mutiny, become sick, or become suicides in 
a very extraordinary number of cases —which only 
prove that those who entered voluntarily expected 
a short voyage, and find that they are bound upon 
a long one, even to the ends of the earth. Any 
little religion possessed by a Chinaman in his 
heathenish and natural state, is connected with 
the graves of his ancestry. By a distortion of 
Bhuddism itself he worships the dead; therefore, 
Commissioner Yeh attracts runaways back to his 
dominions by threatening to ruin and wreck the 
graves of their ancestors, after his intention to 
kill their posterity has failed to frighten them. 
The difficulty of inducing men with that belief to 
leave their native land permanently may be easily 
imagined, but in their present condition the 
Chinese are not acceptable settlers. The gradual 
overflow of that pcople into the Asiatic lands on 
their western frontiers, is a different matter from 
their transportation across the waste of waters, to 
an island eight or nine thousand miles from their 
homes, out of which they can never escape. We 
are not astonished, therefore, that Captain Sey- 
mour says he never lay down in bed during the 
Voyage without a cutlass by his side. A voyage 
marked by continuous fevers, by refusals to eat, 
when food had to be forced down the coolies 
throats, by frequent mutinies, by many suicides, 
with corpses almost every day, was sufficient to 
murder the sleep of any captain, however strong 
minded. 

The papers submitted to Parliament in this case 
contain a statement of John Hagan, who shipped 
as second mate of the Duke of Portland, at 
London, in March 1855. Captain Seymour has 
added notes to this statement, and together, texts 
and notes, they form an excerable document. Mr. 
Hagan says that Mr. C. B. Hilliers, the Emigration 

cer, ouly visited the men once, aud did not 
examine their agreements individually. Captain 
Seymour believes that Mr Hilliers was on board 
the vessel twice, if not more; but he does not 
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add that he examined the agreéments. He asserts, 
however, that the persons who were ill, on that 
gentleman's visit, suffered from sea-sickuess, hav 
ing made a rough voyage from Macao: On thi# 
subject, Mr. Farrer, by order of the Lords of Oom- 
mittee of Privy Council for Trade, writes to Rit, 
Labouchere on the 5th of last February, in the 
following terms :— 

The statement made by Hagan, who, my Lords have 
reason to believe to be a respectable and trastworthy man, 
was made in the presence of certain officers of this depart- 
ment, and subsequently taken down in writing. 

Mr. Labouchere will observe that, if this statément be 
trae, a large number of emigrants were sick at the time the 
emigration officer granted his certificate ; that he did not see 
them individually ; and that he does not appear to have had 
that personal communication with each of the emigrants 
which would seem to be necessary, in order to ascertain 
that the agreements with them were properly made, and 


understood. 
My Lords wish it to be understood, that they are not 


considering a charged as proved, which the emigration 
officer has no means of rebutting, bat they think it right to 
call Mr. Labouchere’s attention to the statement made, ia 
order that full inquiry may be made at Hongkong. 


The examination into the passengers booked for 
the John Calvin was certainly of small importance 
in its issue, although correct on principle. The 
John Calvin filled up, notwithstanding the Emi- 
gration Officer's examinations ; and the withdrawal 
of all except eighty-one passengers. Knowing 
that circumstance, probably by report, Mr. Hilliers 
may have been less particular next time, for the 
John Calvin sailed before the Duke of Portland. 
The letter of Mr. Farrer was dated on the 5th of 
February, 1857; and no steps were taken re- 
specting it by Mr. Labouchere until the 14th of 
March. Three mails were forwarded to the East 
before the inquiry was sent to Sir John Bowring. 
Upon the 14th of March Mr. Labouchere, in a 
despatch addressed to the Government representa- 
tive in Hong Kong, wrote :— 

From the enclosures to the Earl of Clarendon, No. 5, 


dated lst January, it appears that the passengers embarked 
in the “John Calvin” were daly inspected, and the correet- 
ness of their agreements ascertained. In compliance with 
the concluding suggestion in the letter from the Board of 


Trade, dated Sth Janaary, I hare to request you will inquire 
what record or evidence may exist, that a similar course was 


pursaed in regard to the “ Duke of Portland.” 

The reply to this despatch cannot arrive until 
July, perhaps towards the close of the month ; 
and when it comes no great light will be thrown 
upon the matter. We only fear that our own 
suggestion is correct, and that Mr. Hilliers, seeing 


that no good was done by being particular, had 
determined to inspect the Duke of Portland's 


cargo of coolies in bulk, and “give them a leetare 
on paticuce before their departure, knowing well 
that patience would be more requsite for them on 
the passage than any of the other virtues taught 
by their Confucius; provided he did teach 
patience, which we suppose was the case; for few 
practise, but everybody teaches the propriety of 
seeking to attain the ornament of a meek and 


quiet spirit. 
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The following is an additional extract from Mr. 


‘Labouebere’s despatch :— 


’ With respect to both vessels, I wish an explanation upon 
the numbers they were computed to be legally qualified to 
carry. The body of rules eppended to the Chinese passenger 
act required for each passenger a space of five superficial 
feet upon the upper, and 12 superficial feet upon the lower 
deck. I am not aware that the Hongkong legislatare has 
exercised its power to substitute another set of rules, bat 
the figures embodied in the Emigration Officers’ Certificates 
would only allow about three superficial feet above, and 
eight below, in proportion to the number of passengers de- 
clared admissible on the “ John Calvin” and the “ Dake of 
Portland.” I shall be glad to receive a report on this sub- 
ject. The space prescribed in the rules annexed is, in my 
opinion, decidedly not larger than sufficient, and it oaght not 
to be diminished. I may also remark, that no requirement 
of the Passengers’ Act is more important than the one 
limiting the numbers to be carried, and that it is additionally 
useful from its simplicity, and the consequent ease with 
which this security for the good of the passengers can be 
enforced. 


This extract raises an important question. Mr. 
Labouchere speaks of the Hong Kong Legislature 
asapower in the State. He could not write 
more respectfully of the Canadian Legislature ; 
although we assume that the Hong Kong constitu- 
ency is not very numerous. That municipal body 
who take a name that they do not merit cannot 
be allowed to alter regulations affecting British 
shipping in the way which the Colonial Secretary 
saggests. The number of feet allocated to each 
passenger, under the Passenger Act mentioned by 
Mr. Labouchere, are not too many. To the 
public generally they will rather appear too few. 
For a voyage in the tropics of eight thousand 
miles, we would like a little more space ; but if the 
Hong Kong Legislature may contract even this 
miserable quantity at their pleasure, the Govern- 
ment might dispense with the farce of making 
laws on the subject at home. The answer to Mr. 
Labouchere’s Ictter will not be here until mid- 
summer. 

We inquire now—why this traffic has had any 
countenance from the imperial Government? The 
members of the Cabinet must have known that the 
Chinese coolies were ignorant respecting Cuba, 
and the duties of its labourers. They must have 
supposed that these persons were ignorant, not 
nominally but really, of the length of the voyage, 
and the treatment that they would meet on its 
completion. They might have enquired whether 
any, and how many, of those labourers who had 
passed the ordeal of Cuba, ever returned to tell 
their tales of hardship. Nevertheless, they autho- 
rised the trade from Hongkong by passing acts 
respecting the nature of the ships which would 
be permitted to clear out with emigrants from the 
British port of the extreme east. Even this Act, 
which seems not only to be full of objections, but 
to be altogether objectionable, is modified to please 
such firms as Lyall Still, and Co., or repealed 
virtually to allow any degree of pressure. 

A trade commenced with the vigour shown by 
the John Calvin and the Duke of Portland was 
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sure to prosper. Accordingly, we receive no 
Chinese paper that has not evidence of its magni- 
tude; while British shipping continues to do the 
chief business. By the last overland mail, infor. 
mation has been received that the Henrietta Maria 
had been picked up in the Chinese seas, with 
sixty Chinese emigrants, and four of her crew, 
The captain and crew had abandoned the vessel 
during a mutiny of the Chinese, with the excep. 
tion of four persons named. Two hundred and 
forty of the emigrants left the ship subsequently, 
The fate of the defeated captain and crew, and of 
the great body of the mutineers, is unknown. The 
ship was bound for the Havannah. 

The paper in which we find the story of the 
Henrietta Maria, also contains the bulletin of 
Captain John Wardrop, of the ship Gulnare, in 
which he narrates his defeat of a piratical attempt 
by the coolies upon his ship to seize the vessel. 
A battle ensued between the coolies and the crew, 
which Captain Wardrop describes in warlike lan- 
guage. The coolies were defeated with the loss 
of five killed and thirty wounded, eight of whom 
died subsequently. The Gulnare returned to Hong 
Kong. Eighteen of the coolies were tried, according 
to Captain Wardrop, and three of them were 
sentenced to be hung; and are, he says, “to be 
hanged.’’ 

The Overland Friend of China to one of these 
statements affixes the very innocent note, that 
complaints on these repeated mutinies on board 
coolie ships is not only unnecessary but useless, 
Being the first, it will also be the last. Yet here, 
we must see if comments, as they are necessary, 
cannot be made useful. The party who have had 
so much sympathy for Commissioner Yeh may, 
perhaps, be induced to give a better cause than 
his the benefit of their energy and leisure. This 
country must be roused against an incipient slave 
trade, conducted under its flag, for the sake of the 
miserable freight earned in the business. We 
have more particularly referred to the case of the 
Duke of Portland than to that of the John Calvis, 
because the result of the Lord Advocate’s inquiry 
into the latter is not yet published. The Attorney- 
General of England will omit a duty if he does not 
examine closely into the conduct of the person who 
carried off more than one hundred Chinese, in his 
ship, believing them to be kidnapped. He is 
acquitted of inhumanity in the parliamentary 
paper, but, with deference to official authority, the 
first charge against him is not inhumanity, except 
as an incident, of what we should call,—perhaps 
erroneously call,—man-stealing. 

Our Government cannot plead ignorance of the 
probable fate of these Chinese coolies in Cuba. 
They know that their doom is misery—a short life 
and toilsome—and they cannot be acquitted from 
a deep guilt if they do not suppress the trade at 
Hong Kong, and in British vessels. We do not 
allege, as a matter of fact, yet we would not be 
surprised to learn, that these proceedings had 
increased the enmity of the Chinese population 
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The local war existing at Canton may have been 

hastened by this miserable trade. The bitterness 

; to the contest may, very probably, 

wi in our kidnapping men for the benefit of 

Cuba—and the injury of our own colonies and 
ious. 

The subject commends itself by its red and 
scarlet crimes to the enmity of the Anti-Slavery- 
Societies—if they have vigour and vitality left, 
after consenting to other measures, which they 
have allowed to pass without rebuke. [f the old 
are dead, their place will be supplied, unless the 


sround Canton to British interests and subjects. | 
more than the establishment of new regulations 


bers the enthusiasm that swept slavery out of 
| existence in a shower of twenty millions of pounds, 





| few thousand sovereigns ? 
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Government show symptoms of doing something 












for the business. The hypocrisy of maintaining 
cruisers to suppress the African slave-trade, and 
allowing our ships, at the same time, to bring 
coolies to the Cuban shambles, is more than this 
nation can afford. Who is there that still remem- 


could sunpose that Great Britain would engage in 
kidnapping coolies, to be murdered in Cuba, for a 
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A FRAGMENT. 


Ir was a festal day in Heaven; for summer had 


begun, and the monarch of the sky rose with in- | 


creased splendour, to celebrate this his season of 
beauty and uxuriance. 

Aurora, to whom the ceremony of his rising was | 
intrusted, exhausted all her resources to do honour | 
to the occasion. She decked her handmaidens, | 
the clouds, in their brightest attire, bordering their 
fleecy garments of the purest white with a golden 
rim, and casting a roseate veil over all. Then she 
paved their aerial path with orange, graduated to 
the palest primrose, and studded this, also, with 
golden spangles, which shone resplendent on the 
deep blue vault of Heaven. 

The potent monarch of the sky was well pleased 
with these arrangements, and he consequently rose 
in the very best of tempers, and shone benignautly 
on the children of Earth. 

First the great towering mountains received his 

smile—and a glow of ruddy pleasure lit up their 
snowy heads, creeping from them gradually down, 
until it reached their base, where sat a crowd of 
noxious, malicious vapours, enemies of man, artifi- 
cers of diseases to him in the shape of rheumatisms, 
consumptions, and many other ills. 
_ The smile of the great heavenly potentate 
just touched them, and it acted like a charm ;—for 
off they all flew in dudgeon, crowding together in 
a dark and sullen mass, sitting half way up the 
mountain, sulking and lowering, and threatening to 
come down again as soon as ever King Sol (for so 
this great monarch was named) had gone away 
again. 

How glorious all nature looked! Millions of 
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spirits, unseen to mortal eyes, danced jocundly in 
the pure morning air, chaunting their heaven-born 
songs of praise and joy. All nature was happy— 
all, save one etherial being, who, with drooping 
wings and broken harp, stood in the pathway of 
the monarch of the sky. 





before the beauty of nature's handiwork, 
brilliancy of the warm sunbeam ; 



























“Tris, mine own loved messenger, wherefore so 
sad ?”” 

But the wings drooped still, and the harp fell 
lower in her hands. 

Then there arose a chorus of heavenly music. 
Twas the morning hymn. Its melody stole over 
the sorrowing spirit, and, as it ceased, her voice 
was heard, like the last tone of an Eolian harp, 

“T sorrow that this glory which I share, these 
sunbeams on which I dance, should be denied to 
some of those who pine in misery. I would crave 
a boon, great monarch,’”"—and she knelt before 
him :— Grant me one warm sunbeam to carry 
where I will.” 

Then the voices of Heaven’s children broke forth 
again in a rejoicing song of grateful praise, as the 
spirit’s request was complied with. 

Now, her drooping pinions were spread in rapid 
flight, as, folding a sunbeam to her bosom, she took 
her way from heaven to earth. 

On she flew—and she hugged her treasure yet 
more closely, for she feared it would be stolen from 
her. Down her coloured way she sped—down, and 
down, and down—until she alighted on a glittering 
dome of gold. 

It was an eastern palace, a monument of - 
nificence. Gems of rare value adorned its 
walls; the treasures of the earth had been ransacked 
to provide for its embellishment. 

“Shall I leave thee here, mine own sunbeam ?” 
asked the spirit: ——“ shall I make this thine home ?” 
and she just peeped into her bosom at her treasure ; 
and there it lay, so pure and bright! Then she 


looked prety. erway teem) 
but its glory had departed, its lustre faded 


knew that this was no place for 
gift. So, on she flew with 
weary mile, over both sea 
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came to a city—a great noisy, dirty, bustling city, | 


with its smoke and filth of every kind. 

“ Here art thou wanted! here art thou wanted, 
my treasure !” said the gentle spirit ; “but, how 
can I leave thee in this human den, with nought 
worthy of thee ?” 

“Nought worthy?” said a still small voice ; 
“ presumptuous spirit! fold thy wings, tarry in thy 


course, and see whether thou can’st not bestow | 


thy gifts worthily here. Behold!” 


The spirit closed her half-spread wings. Before | 
her stood one with heavy eyes and famine-pinched | 
face—a child in years, a woman ina sorrow and | 


experience. Her clothes hung in rags about her, 
and displayed her delicate limbs of marble white- 
ness. 
tongue, to whisper words of comfort to that friend- 
less being! 

A stranger passed, and gave her alms. They were 
seized with avidity, and the wild eyes looked an 
intensity of joy. How swiftly the bare feet sped 
on!—in quest of bread, perchance? No, she 
entered a fruiterer’s shop, and spent the whole of 
this, her fortune, in a few strawberries ! 


On again, until she had traversed the length of 
the dirty street, and turned into a narrow alley, 
swarming with riotous children. 


The spirit hovered over her, and, with ber 
zepbyr wings, fanned each noisome air from the 
poor child’s heated brows. 


On again, until she reached a court leading from 
this alley, and looking still more wretched and 
uninhabitable. She entered a miserable abode, 
and, with a quick and happy step, ascended the 
stairs. With a gentle hand she unclosed a door. 
The room she entered contained a miserable bed, 
one chair, and a deal table. 

A lad of about sixteen was lying on the bed. 
How his eyes beamed with affection as he saw the 
girl approach ! 

She placed her hand on his head; alas! there 
was no abatement of the fever. 

She held up a strawberry to him—another, and 
another ! 

The eager eyes of the suffering boy proclaimed 
his delight at so unexpected a treat. The girl 
raised a strawberry to his lips. 

“No, Ruth, not one morsel, unless you taste it 
first.” 


To please him, she consented. There they sat, 


those two friendless beings—he, so soon to be in a | 


happier world, she ....... 

Tue bay's eyes suddenly rested on the window. 

“ Look, dear sister,” he said; * look !—a gentle 
radiance seems to come even from those dull clouds, 
and a balmy fragrance spreads around, reminding 
me of other days, before we came to the smoky 
town, when we lived ‘mid green fields and glorious 
valleys, when the lark, with her wild melody, 
roused us from our morning slumbers, and the 
nightingale’s plaintive note lulled us to our evening 
rest! Al! Ruth—that was a lappy time !” 





How that loving spirit longed for a mortal | 
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For some momeuts his mind seemed to be ab. 
| sorbed in the past. 
| “Ruth,” he at length said, “what will you do 
when I am gone? Who will love you then, my 

sister? Who—who be kind to you, and speak 
| the word of sympathy to your heart?” He bent 
_ his dying eyes sadly on her. She took his wasted 
_ hands in hers, and pressed them to her lips, thea 
_in an attitude of prayer. The gesture alone was 
an answer; but her words also replied to his 
| question. 

“The same God,” she said, “who has loved 
me for sixteen long years, will love me still—stijj 
_ show me His loving kindness. In mercy has He 
afflicted to make me turn to Him; even in this 
poor place, amid our past and present wretchedness, 
He has thrown over my trembling soul the balm 
of His heavenly comfort. He, my brother, will be 
my support when you are gone—my slay, my 
comfort, my hope, iy all !” 


There was a bright glow on that bed of death; 
a sunbeam fell on the pallid face, as the wings of 
the hovering spirit lulled the dying boy to his last 
slumber. 

Hour after hour passed—daylight faded. 

“Die ye together, ye things of earth and hea- 
ven!” sighed the gentle Iris; “die, my treasured 
sunbeam, even as the soul of that sufferer fades 
from earthly woe !” 


The fragile girl had laid her head beside her 
brother; one hand pillowed her head, the other 
was clasped in his. Gradually, she lost the con- 
sciousness of all external things; she slept ;—and 
then—a murmur, like music, but still not music— 
only a tone, like the south wind singing its own 
sad requiem, stole over her senses. 

She fancied she was wafted along in air, her 
tattered garments changed to floating vapour, her 
tangled locks to golden tresses. Suddenly, she 
seemed to stop in her etherial flight, and a voice 
bade her observe what would pass. 

In the distance, a small white cloud appeared, 
It came nearer and nearer, and then she discovered 
two forms of heavenly radiance. The one looked 
down on the dim carth beneath, and its tears fell 
fast on the distant land; the face of the other was 
raised to heaven, and there was seen joy, worship, 
gladness, adoration. Carried between these two, 
as in a couch, resting peacefully in their arms, was 
'a form of angel brightness, bearing a semblance 
| to humanity, but beatified—changed ; the mortal, 
clothed with immortality—the imperfect, perfected 
by the reunion with its God. 





Ruth's eyes were fixed on the recumbent figure ; 
in it she recognised her brother’s soul ! 


It was now twilight, but the spirit’s wings were 














ying still, fanning away the soul of the lingeriog 


girl 
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Heaven !—their souls—their incorruptible, im- 
to those realms of bliss whither her brother | perishable souls—are yours. 


had passed before -her ! 


Mortal, who readest this, pause and think ; thou 


_livest for the one—dost thou live for the other 


Waft! waft! as the pale cold moonlight streamed also? 


isto the room, and a sigh—the last vestige of earth 
—seat that girl’s imprisoned soul to heaven! 


Earth, ye have their bodies—the poor, corrupti- 


ble bodies—the empty, useless casket. 


} 


| alone who live on earth for heaven. 


Does earth absorb your love, your thought, your 
care? Take heed, lest earth swallow up heaven 


in your heart ! 


Earth and heaven ! 
Earth for all now—Heaven hereafter, for those 





TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS OF 


A COSMOPOLITE’S LIFE; 


BEING 


PAGES OF ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BANGALORE.—THE SALUTING BATTERY, ETC, 
Ar Bangalore, where whole detachments of newly 
arrived cadets, for artillery, cavalry, and infantry, 
were daily arriving, as a natural result, some 
species of mischief was being continually per- 
petrated. So many wild young colts let loose 
together were sure to be up to one lark or ano- 
ther; and although the Brigadier was a perfect 
old Turk, they contrived to set him and his fulmi 
nating general orders at defiance. Sometimes 
their owlish propensitics for turning night into 
day ended in an abrupt and melancholy manner. 
Three fine young officers, highly promising in 
talents, and in everything but those bushels of wild 
oats which they they had not, unfortunately, as 
yet sown, would persist in the most extravagant 
display of temerity ; such, for instance, as boating 
upon the Ulsoor tank, in leaky old tubs cut down 
from empty beer barrels. Many a time had these 
expeditions ended in a capsize; but generally a 
humerous party of friends, who were watching 
proceedings from the shore, would man a boat and 
rescue them. One dark morning, after a ball that 
had been kept up till half-past three a.m., they 
veutured alone upon their foolish and hazardous 
voyage, and the conclusion arrived at is, that they 
got entangled amongst the weeds, and were 
drowned beyond hail of assistance. This incident 
occurred some years after my visit to Bangalore ; 
but every Madrasee will recognise in it the fate of 
poor Oakes, Seaton, and Showers. Court-martials 
were frequent, and I remember one that created a 
tremendous sensation, from the ludicrous incident 
connected with it. The victim was a Captain 
F——, of —th N. I. He then resided at 
Bangalore ; and Mrs. Colonel C , who like a 
mother true attended race-stand, ball, or dinner- 
party, with six Miss C "s under her motherly 
wing. No fowl was ever more jealous or fearful 








in a brief courtship and hasty marriage. 


say, the Misses C 





_ single evening party to which she 


i 


| 


for the fate of her little ones, though, truth to 
were, as regards youthful- 
ness, anything but chickens. Once, at a masque- 
rade ball, somebody, disguised as a postman, 
delivered a letter to Mrs. C——, bearing her 
address, and on opening it, so great was her 
wrath at its contents, that she actually read it 
aloud, amidst the uproarious mirth of the assembly, 





‘and to the exceeding mortification of her six ua- 


happy daughters. 


I was, unfortunately, too young to retain a 
distinct recollection of more than the two opening 
lines ; the whole, however, was an admirable satire, 
and commenced with 


Termagant mother of a waspish race, 
Why come you here to show your ugly face ? 


The result proved rather serious to the unhappy 

stman, who Jost his commission through this 
freak. Whereas the waspish race, despite every 
drawback (so great, oh ye maidens of England, 
who have passed a certain age, is the demand for 
wives in the Indian market), married and settled 
comfortably, having mostly picked up nankeea 
breeched and liverless old judges and collectors, 
who died in the course of a few years, and their 
relics enjoy to this present day the fruits of their 
thrift. 

Captain Marryat, in his “Olla Podrida,” tells 
a capital anecdote about a quiet old doctor, who 
had had the misfortane in his old days to contract 
a love for a freakish young lady, which terminated 
i The 
doctor detested gaiety of any kind, and regularl 
retired to bed at half-past nine p.m. Not so 
young wife, who made a point of never 


a 
t chance to 

be invited. Wearied in spirit, his 
bers broken and interrupted by the usconscionable 
hours that his pretty wife thought proper 
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the doctor at first remonstrated mildly, then 
raved and stormed, and finally vowed to bolt his 
wife out if she was not home before midnight. 
The wretched medico watched till that hour, and 
then, with stern determination and strong arm, 
bolted the truant out for the night. Somewhere 
about four p.m., the lady was carried in her 
palanquin from one of the most delightful balls 
the commandant had ever given. Finding remon- 
strance and tears of no avail with the obdurate old 
disciple of Msculapius, she threatened to throw 
herself into a well hard by. The doctor only 
laughed at her threat. Suddenly, the bearers, who 
were set up to the dodge, let drop a huge stone 
into the well, and simultaneously raised loud 
lamentations for their lost mistress. Out rushed 
the wretched doctor, half distracted, and less than 
half clothed; in stepped madam, and bolted the 
door securely. Alas! too late the medico dis- 
covered the ruse—vainly he implored forgiveness 
and admission. There, on the sharp gravel, naked- 
footed and night-shirted, that unhappy man walked 
to and fro to keep up circulation, till daylight 
revealed his grotesque position to the scores of 
young officers bound for morning parade, who 
bandied the joke from one to another, until the 
luckless doctor was obliged to fly the country. 

But as the Frenchman says, to ‘‘ Come back 
to my muttons” (rerenons a nous moutons). Time 
grew on apace, and in that interval my sister 
Jessy and her husband joined us from St. Thomas 
Mount. They brought their only daughter with 
them, a child of some two years old, and had 
come with the double object of recruiting health, 
and witnessing Ellen’s second wedding. B 
also had despatched his little son, George, then 
only eight years old, to be placed early under the 
care of his future mother-in-law, and my other 
sister, who had been left with the eintankerous 
old aunt at Tellicherry, wrote urgently to come 
and join us again, as, apart from her not relishing 
a sojourn with her newly found relative, sad havoc 
had been committed by the cholera in the house 
where they were awaiting an opportunity for 
Bombay, and poor Mrs, S , the wife of the 
fierce old judge, had been carried off by a sudden 
and violent death. My nose-tweaking relative set 
off to fetch her, aud eventually we were all col- 
lected under the same roof at Bangalore. All 
save my two elder brothers, who had been sent 
home one immediately prior to and the other sub- 
sequent to my mother’s death. 

Iu the interval, before the arrival of B . 
and the celebration of his nuptials with my sister, 
I had managed to eat so many raw mangoes, and 
other unwholesome fruit, that, much to my regret, 
I was seized with an attack of fever, which com- 
pelled us to call in the aid of the learned Doctor 
C , above alluded to. His daily visits, and 
the abominations he prescribed, reminds me of one 
thing at Bangalore, which has a very novel and 
absurd appearance to strangers. I allude to the 
practice of driving bullocks, in lieu of ponies or 
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horses, in their carriages ; and yet it is surprising 
to see the speed some of these bullock carriages 
go at. The carriages (called in other parts of 
India, palanquin-carriages, or “ shigram poos”) are 
constructed precisely the same as the palanquins, 
only wider, and instead of having poles, they 
are fixed upon springs and wheels, and admit of a 
well in the centre, which lets up or down for the 
convenience of the inmate. Twice a day, regu- 
larly for a month, did these wretched bullock- 
carriages put me into a state of nervous trepida- 
tion, as I feared that each one passing might prove 
to be the doctor’s. Time, and a pretty fair con- 
stitution, however, did wonders ; but I must here 
protest against the theory, now, thank heavens, 
pretty well exploded, practised by physicians of the 
old school, who prohibited drink to the parched 
and miserable fever stricken. I am persuaded J 
owe my life to the often and sly visits of that dear 
old soul, my grandmother, who, despite her failing 
intellect, in any case of emergency like that pre- 
sented by my serious illness, was invaluable, 
Often and often on the sly has she supplied me 
with tumblers full of weak sherry and water, at 
the same time, for I was too weak to move from 
my bed, quietly disposing of the doctor’s draughts 
by emptying them out of the window. At last I 
recovered, and then the long delayed weddiug took 
place. Amongst the guests present was one 
harem scarem young fellow of the Horse Artillery, 
who turned everything into fun, and profanely 
nicknamed the altar the saluting battery, from a 
momentary pause in the service having led the 
bridegroom to the conclusion that the ceremony 
was ended, whereupon he kissed the bride, repeat- 
ing the same at the conclusion of the wedding 
service. 


Next day, the newly married couple took their 
departure for Beli..:, aud we turned our backs 
upon Bangalore, bound for St. Thomas’ Mount. 
The last smile on those loved lips, the last tears 
that dimmed those loved eyes, they are recorded 
here, deep in my heart, oh, gentle sister mine! 
never to be erased; but thy fair form has long 
since crumbled away to dust, and thy pure soul, 
oh, Saviour, grant it, is basking in the glorious 
sunshine that never dies. 





CHAPTER XII. 


SCHOOL-DAYS. 


Scuoot-pars have very little interest to the 
general reader, and are, with few exceptions, the 
same old story repeated over and over again through 
successive generations. The only novelty in mine 
was the fact of my commencing in India, where 
the greater number of boys were half-castes and 
Portuguese, with all that inherent roguery about 
them which unfortunately stamps these unhappy 
races. My first schoolmaster was, however, & 
thorough scholar and a perfect gentleman—the 
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son of Mr. Exley, a mathematician of no mean 
repute. In common with two others, I was a 

our boarder; and of those two, one is now a 
captain in H.M.’s 94th Foot. Our privilege con- 
sisted in dining with the family, and sleeping apart 
from the common herd of boarders, who were 
nightly locked up in a dormitary detached from 
the house and school-room. In all other respects 


we fared alike. Not many months, however, after 


my being placed under his care, my worthy school. | 
master sickened and died, very much to the sorrow | 


of even the younger boys—and if this is not proof 
of kindness in a schoolmaster, I do not know what 
is. There was that in his mild and loveable dis- 
position which commanded universal esteem, and 
though, of necessity, compelled to exercise occa- 
sional severity, and flourish the birch-broom of 
childhood’s terrors, all such castigations were in- 
variably administered in a separate and private 
apartment, which gave painful evidence of refined 
delicacy, such as is seldom to be met with ina 

e. With tears in our eyes, we used to 
acknowledge this fact to each other, and all joined 
in deploring the premature loss of so excellent a 
man. 

The day after Mr. E.’s funeral, his place and 
authority were unworthily usurped by his bro- 
ther-in-law—a dark-eyed, beetle-browed young 
man, who introduced himself into the schoolroom 
in company with a bundle of rattan canes, carefully 
prepared against the emergencies of the day. Un- 
accustomed as the boys had been (and some of 
them were big, sturdy fellows, verging upon 
eighteen) to such proceedings, a general spirit of 
discontent seized upon the school; one or two 
unhappy dunces felt the weight of the new master’s 
ist, and that night, before bed-time, a plot for 
deserting was arranged, which was carried out with 
signal success long before daylight the next morn- 
ing. Some dozen youngsters, and amongst others 
myself, made a bolt of it. I could have formed 
very indefinite plans as to the course to be pursued, 
and in my urgent hurry to be off, I forgot my cap 
—a very unfortunate neglect in so hot a climate. 
Little dauuted, however, I started off towards the 
mount, and ran till I could run no longer, when I 
rested in hedges and byeways until I revived. Hea- 
venus! how I trembled at every noise that was 
raised behind me! How my fevered imagination 
pictured the horrible nightmare of our new master 
in full ery, with half a dozen rods in pickle against 
my return! With what joy and weariness I 
sighted the old familiar parade-ground and church, 
and so made straight for the house of the staff 
officer, Major E., who happened just to be sitting 
down to breakfast, and who started and stared at 
the apparition that presented itself before him as 
thoazh he had been electrified. How he laughed 
till he cried again when I breathlessly told him my 
Sorrows, and then made me sit down and eat a 
breakfast with the appetite and relish of an ogre! 
All these are souvenirs long firmly closed up in 
the strong box of memory, and though mingled 





' no one to fly to in my trouble but Major E. 
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with terror at the time, can now afford to be smiled 
at. In Major E. I found a staunch and excellent 
friend. My own relations had some months quitted 


the Mount for Penang, where F. had been appointed 
| Staff-officer of Artillery, and B. (my sister Ellen 


being dead) was then at Cuddalore, so that I had 
[ 
believe the voracity with which I devoured that 
breakfast inspired E. with the notion that I had 
been starved for a fortnight; he accordingly de- 
termined that I should not return to the school 
until after he had communicated with my guardian, 
and as to do this a fortuight must necessarily in- 
tervene, 1 had the unspeakable pleasure of a long 
holiday, with the best of fare and the kindest of 
treatment, eventually resulting in my removal to 
another school, and thence to Old England for a 
space. 

And what are my souvenirs of English school- 
days? What can rival their happiness or their 
fleetness! Shall I tell of the terrible old professor 
in mathematics, whose dreams were of right-angled 
triangles, and who nightly thrashed his second wife 
because she could not master Greek? How he 
hammered it into her head with—‘* Alpha, woman ! 
I tell ye the first Mrs. M. spoke Greek divinely !"’ 
How, fusty and ancient in his ideas, he looked 
upon all modern literature and wit as foolish and 
insipid, quoting Socrates, and nobody knows who 
not besides, in support of his opinion? How he 
loved to set down a punster by saying—* Call that 
a poon, sir? I tell you what was a poon. When 
Alcibiades asked Socrates whether it was true that 
a raven would live a hundred and forty years, the 
latter told him that he had better keep one and try ! 
Ha! now, sir, that’s a poon, sir!—that’s a real 
poon!”’ Shall I further dilate upon how this 
learned doctor (for learned he undoubtedly was) 
literally astonished the weak minds of us young- 
sters by ideal descriptions of Scripture localities 
and persons, until we were impressed with a vague 
notion that he was another Wandering Jew, and 
had been cotemporary with the people he de- 
scribed? How, when a boy asked him innocently 
why it happened that so little mention was made 
in Scripture of so important a character as Pontius 
Pilate, the doctor gravely replied —“ Puntius Pi- 
late, sir, was a young dandy in the streets of Ram 
(Rome), sir. He lived, sir, at 147, Tiber-street, 
Rum, sir. He was a wild young man, sir, till 
his friend Agoostos tuk him by the hand, sir, and 
appinted him governor of Jerusalem!” Shall I 
further tell how he hated all females to intrude 
upon his studies, and invariably told us boys to 
“take that woman away” when a little girl, only 
thre years old, came playing into the room? How 
he also invariably stopped at the corner of streets 
when heavy, timber-laden waggons were passing, 
and mentally calculated the angle of the sweep to 
within a few inches of his nose, until one day his 
calculations failed, and a large log sent him flyi 
into the mud? How he would stand, and 
stood for goodness knows how many years, at the 
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same pane, in the same window, during our play 
hours, knocking with a key, till he had worn a hole 
in the glass, and, whenever he caught an eye, 
beckoning frantically for the boy to come in, and 
not play any longer? Lastly, shall I tell how, so 
sure as quarter-day came, the learned doctor sallied 
forth for the receipt of some mysterious income 
or pension, one half of which was forthwith ex- 
pended in certain strong dilutions that sent him 
reeling home, whilst the other was laid out upon 
tables, for which he had an extravagant mania, and 
which never could be got into his house, excepting 
through the windows? Or how, on such occasions, 
brought up by some ditch, the doctor would lay 
and contemplate the stars, until some wary police- 
man, expostulating upon the lateness of the hour, 
received for reply —‘ Get away, man, or Vl kick 
ye to my fat! Don't ye see that I’m taking the 
angle of yonder star !” 

All these are stitched together and bound up 
with my recollections of good but eccentric Dr. M. 
—now, alas, mary years gathered to his fathers. 

Another strange character, who figured conspi- 
cuously in those sunny days, was the father of two 
of my schoolfellows, the eccentric but talented old 
Mr. B. B. was an author of high standing, and a 
decided old beau of the Brummel school. He 
prided himself on everything he wore, from his 
cravat to his pumps, and was the terror of French 
tailors at Paris. Often with our legs under his 
hospitable mahogany have we listended to the 
eloquence and wit of men whose names are fami- 
liar to literature, and to draw out each one of 
these in his own particular hobby was old B.’s 
greatest delight. Having been in India myself, I 
became a species of young lion—a cub of a minor 
breed: and over and over again has the stale joke 
been elicited by the simple quesiton, “ By-the- 
bye, N., you’ve been in India, eh?’ “ Yes, sir.’’ 
“They hunt with chetahs there, don’t they?” On 
our replying in the affirmative, out came the don 
bouche—* Ha, ha! How different from us. In 
England we don’t hunt with chetahs, but we in- 
variably hunt cheaters, Sir.” 

His greatest antipathy was fussy old women and 
omnibus cads, With regard to the former, I 
well remember one occasion, when a fidgetty old 
lady called in at B.’s, all ef atremble. She had 
witnessed such a terib'e accident, she said, “ so 
shocking, so heartrending—oh! dear, dear! twas 
terrible.” “What was it, mum?” impatiently 
observed old B. “A poor apple woman, knocked 
over vy a cab, and carried into the nearest 
chemists.” ‘Was she much hurt, mum ?” 
“No; but her clothes were shockingly torn?” 


“Hum!” said old B., angrily; “better have | 


carried her to a tailor’s, mum, instead of a chem- 
ist’s!” 

As for omnibus people they knew B. by sight 
to a man; and, I earnestly believe, would have 
gladly driven over him had the opportunity pre- 
sented itself. Whenever B. wanted to cross a 
street, and a ‘bus chanced to be coming up un- 
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| pleasantly near, B. would hold up his finger, and, 
as a natural result, the "bus would immediate] 

' stop, when crossing jauntily over, he would bow 

| and say, “ Thank you, sir, not this time,” followed 
by a shower of invectives from the deluded gon. 
ductor and cad. 


i 


CHAPTER XIII. 


SOUVENIRS OF HOME. 


My early home in England, like that of a great 
many other East Indians, was somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Kensington—to wit, in Sloane 
Street. If some of my school acquaintances were 
eccentric, I leave the reader to judge what kind 
of orivinals my own immediate connexions were, 
In the first place I, in common with all my elder 
brothers and sisters, had been consigned to the 
care of six maiden aunts; ladies who had once 
won and held the hearts of countless victims both 
at home and abroad, but whose capricious dispo- 
sitions had outlived their charms and left them 
(alas! that I should say it), like so many bean- 
stalks, stripped of verdure and beauty by the 
equinoctial autumnal gales. The six Miss N,’s 
had once passed under the pleasant soubriquet of 
“the beautiful,” but this was long before my time 
and years, and disappointments had dealt unkindly 
with them. Nevertheless, they were excellent 
guardians of youth, and terrible disciplinarians, 
Owing to the gallant services of my uncle George, 
the East India Company had awarded them a very 
handsome pension; in addition to which, the 
various sums paid for our board and lodging, and 
that of sundry other cousins of like juvenile ages— 
and the income of one Lady A., the widow of 
a K.C.B., of the Bengal Engineers, afforded them 
affluent means, and they occupied a perfect man- 
sion, maintained in becoming grandeur. The 
story of this old lady was most remarkable: 
an exceedingly handsome and spirited girl, she 
had early in life married Sir Thomas, then simply 
Colonel A., of the Bengal Engineers. Emi- 
grating with him to the East, her charms and her 
excellent and bold horsewomanship attracted the 
admiration and laudatory praise of all officials, 
from the Right Hon. the Governor-General down 
to the latest arrived Ensign. The hot sun of 
India, and exposure to the glare, unfortunately 
for Lady A., caused a slight skin eruption, 
which, doubtless, proper remedies might have 
speedily removed. Impatient, however, of the 
slightest interruption in life, and heeding the 
recommendation of some native quack, she made 
use of a powerful remedy, constituted chiefly of 
mercury, which produced a species of paralysis, aud 
crippled her for life. Her naturally fiery temper 
became perfectly vicious, and her husband, though 
devotingly fond of her, was forced to a separation, 
and allowing her a very liberal income, sent her 
home under the care of two of my aunts, with 








TANGLED TALK, 


whom she ever afterwards remained, through a 
of not less than forty years. Though 
wholly deprived of all exercise during this long 
riod (save only such as could be taken in the 
chair that wheeled her from room to room), she 
never, till within a day or so of her death, lost her 
appetite, spirit, or energy. It was really hard to | 
sav which we youngsters most dreaded, her lady- 
ship or her maid; the latter was certainly a | 
terrible incubus to every individual of the house- 
hold, but more especially a terror to all the maid- 
servauts. Yet, Mrs. J. and my lady were insepar- 
ables, and none dared go against them openly ; 
not even my six aunts in solemn conclave, assisted | 
and abetted by a grown up nicce (who was herseif 
the mother of two daughters), and her brother, an 
old Indian bachelor. Not all these forces could 
make head against Lady A. and her haadmaid, 
til the latter, in an unlucky moment of 
inebriety, was detected making free use of her | 
ladyship's best port wine, and forthwith handed 
over to a constable; an event which was produc- 
tive of universal rejoicings in the establishment. 
Next to Lady A. herself, old D., the Indian, | 
ranked as a curiosity. For fifty years nearly had | 
he rolled in riches and luxury, as a partner in one 
of the wealthiest firms at Madras, till a sudden 
crash deprived him of his last farthing, involving 
thousands in ruin and misery, besides rendering 
him responsible for debts that fell very little short 
ofa million sterling. From this unpleasant pre- 
dicament he managed, with the assistance of his 
sister, to extricate himself by leaving India, and 
now, after three score years of independence and 
affluence, found himself utterly dependent for sup- | 
port upon others, and subjected to the hundred 
annoying whims and caprices of a herd of old 
maiden ladies, who seemed to take special delight 
in exercising their authority over their unfortunate 


_ tween old D. and Lady A. 
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male victim. In oné thing, however, old D. kept 
up his courage — he never lost his appetite. 
Happy was this ruined nabob when one of us boys 
had the carving of the joint, for he knew no Vaux- 
hall slices would fall to his lot that day. Imme- 
diately after breakfast it was his daily custom to 
go out for a constitutional, which usually extended 
over a couple of hours or more. With old 
bachelor precision, his room, and everything in it, 
was always kept in apple-pie order, so that if a 
pin were only misplaced he would tell that some- 
body had been there. Weather-wise, in his own 
estimation, he invariably left his window wide 
open, with sundry choice garments airing on chair 
backs close to it, when, in his Opinion, there was 
not the slightest chance of any rain falling. It 
sometimes happened that, like other mortals, he 
was deceived in his judgments and opinions, and 
if only a few drops of rain chanced to fall daring 
his absence, so surely would we mischief-loving 
urchins inundate his apartmeut, and then, hidden 
by a partition, impaticatly await his return and 


_ enjoy his surprise as, on re-entering his room, he 


gazed on the prospect before him. 

“It is very extraordinary! it hardly rained two 
drops out o’ doors, and here's my best coat wet 
through and ruined !” , 

Spite, in its most unmitigated form, existed be- 
They had known each 
other in their youthful and palmy days; flirted, 
danced, and hunted together, and they were now 
by a strange accident forced iuto each other's 
society—living mouuments of one and the other’s 
folly. 

“Were you ever married, D.?’’ was the most 
heart-rending and grievous question that Lady A, 
could possibly put to the unhappy old bachelor. 
“ Married!" he would shout in reply, “who 
would marry after your example *" 
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“Sir, we had talk.”’—Dr. Johnson. 


* Better be an outlaw than not free.”—Jean Paul, the Only One. 


Paco a. 





UNSENT LETTERS. 

“Heard melodies,’ says Keats, “ are sweet ; | 
but those unheard are sweeter.’’ Letters despatched 
to their original destination, we might say, are | 
interesting ; but those never despatched are more | 
82. Volatile people—and people to whom, being | 
of artist-mould, expression is a necessity—write | 
numerous epistles which never reach the hands of | 
the individuals addressed, for the simplest and 
most satisfactory of reasons—they are never sent. 
The writers change their minds. Still, they very | 
often keep the MSS. To some of us, every | 


register of strong fecling is precious ; and it occa: 


“The honourablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and then to moderate again, and pass to somewhat elec.” —Lord 


sionally happens that a composition which, after 
you have slept on it, you decline to post, may 
contain things which, struck off at fever heat, you 
will never say better, try as you may. So you 
lay it by,—not with any design of using it, proba- 
bly, but from a sort of unwillingness to throw 
away what rings true. 

One reason why we do not post all the letters 
we write—while young, at all events, —is, that we 
sometimes find them foo true. We feel a sort of 
shame that “ Pysche, my Soul,” should so loosen 
her zone to. st rs. Has it never happened to 
you to blush, when, all alone, you have accident- 
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ally turned up an Unsent Letter of old days, 
which contained no love, and no sin, but seemed 
to lay you too bare almost to your own self? 
‘Oh, was that I? Could I ever have thought of 
writing like that to ¢hat Brown? Psyche, my 


sweet, for shame! 

Perhaps it may cross your mind at such a mo- 
ment that you failed in duty to your “truth of 
truth,’ in #o¢ sending Brown the communication ! 
How do you know what a prophecy he might have 
found it? ‘“ Letters once committed tothe box,” 
says the Postmaster-General, “ are the property of 
Her Majesty, and cannot be delivered up to the 
sender on any pretence whatsoever.” A wholesome 
regulation. Suppose you adopt some such rule 
with respect to all communications once penned ? 
If you began to speak to Brown, you would feel 
bound to goon. What difference between speak- 
ing by word of mouth and by goosequill ? 

To quit transcendentals, and deal only with 
the everyday interests of our nature—what com- 
motions would be raised if ten thousand desks 
could be made to yield up their secrets in the shape 
of Unsent Letters! 

Poor, fast-fading rose, ‘‘ withering on the virgin 
thorn,’’ nobody has asked you to live, and you did 
not know how to live without being asked; but 
what if you could read a somewhat faded epistle 
—much blurred, blotted, and corrected—of which 
I have at this moment a glimpse! Is it possible ? 

“ MapamM.—I am aware that the step I am about 
to take is an unusual one. True, I am unversed 
in the customs of society in such matters, and fear 
I should distrust amy method I should be likely to 
imvent for communicating with you as much as the 
one I now actually adopt. But unless I have 
misread your countenance (some epithet—‘“ an- 
gelic,” perhaps—struck out before “countenance’’), 
I feel that even if you should smile—nay, dear 
madam (O forgive me!), even if you should despise, 
you will yet pity and pardon. 

“The signature at the foot of this letter will, 
alas! be quite strange to you; but you will, I 
doubt not, have already guessed something of its 
daring purport. Yet, you will naturally inquire, 
Where has this strange correspondent seen me, 
aud how does he know my name and address? 
Dear Madan, the tale is soon told. 

“ On Saturday afternoon last, I was a passenger 
in one of the Wellington omnibuses that go from 
Paddington to the Bank. I hada roll of paper 
in my hand, and sat opposite to you, at the end 
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little after 10 a.m., I was in your street, wateh. 
ing your door. At about the half-hour, I say 
you come out, accompanied by a lady, whom J 
took to be your mamma; and I judged, from the 
way in which I saw you turn and deliver some 


| orders to the servant who let you out, that it was 


your home. My heart leaped up with joy, J 
followed you to church, dear, dear Madam, and 
witnessed the devout attention with which you 
listened to the Rev.Cornelius Butterbrains,of whom 
I have myself been an occasional hearer. Forgive 
me, if I mention any, the slightest circumstance, 
which may serve to create the most momentary 
link between us! : 

“T could not summon courage to take a seat 
where I might be sure of catching your eye; nor, 
in truth, did the pew-opener appear disposed to 
place me in an auspicious pew. It would be 
more than I dare hope, that you should have 
noticed a gentleman who sat ¢hree off from the 
Jourth pillar under the orth gallery, who wore a 
watered silk waistcoat, and dropped his prayer- 
book in the middle of the second lesson. 

“In thus trespassing 24 

Aud there, the faded writing breaks off. The 
question is, why did not this excitable, and, let us 
hope, respectable young man, finish and send his 
letter? That I cannot say. Perhaps his heart 
misgave him. Perhaps he was poor, and, resolv- 
ing upon making inquiries before going any fur- 
ther, discovered that Withering Rose was a 
fortune, who would probably pack him off with 
disdain. Perhaps his father failed in business that 
very Gay, and, renouncing all thoughts of marriage, 
he devoted himself to retrieving his parents’ posi- 
tion. Perhaps he was the young man who was 
waylaid and murdered about that time under such 
horrible circumstances that Withering Rose turned 
pale as she read the newspaper account of it to 
her mamma. One thing is clear, that the letter 
was never finished or sent. And another, that 
Withering Rose knows nothing about it till 
this number of “Tangled Talk’’ gives her the 
suppressed information. 

But here is another Unsent Letter, no less 
noticeable in its way :— 

“Dear Jacx.—I cannot forbear telling you 
that I was deeply wounded at what you said last 
night of my share in that abominable affair of 
the Saw-mills. Were you not very tart to your 
old friend? I can’t get over it, so I must tell 
you. It cuts me to the quick, and [ half fancy 





nearest the horses. I do not know how to proceed, 
yet it is simple, what I wish to say—Oh ! pardon, 
pardon, pardon! ‘To see you was to love you. I 


can say no more. I can say no less. I did love | 


you—I do love you—I must love you for ever. 
Love made me bold. 

“I took the liberty of following you to the 
house whither you went, after you left the omni- 
bus. I waited in the street till past eleven, to 
make sure that it was, at all events, where you 





were staying. The next day was Sunday. A 





Polly noticed how I turned. But, if you would 


| just give me one word 


Ouce more, never finished, never sent! I 
think we can guess the story of this little letter. 
Some sharply, suspiciously seeming words had 
been dropped in the course of a warm and hurried 
conversation by Jack to Bob, Jack and Bob 
being old schoolfeilows and friends. There was 
no opportunity for explanation at the time, and 
next day Bob began a note to his friend to ask 
him for a word of explanation to set his mind at 
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rest. When he had got halfway through the 
note, he thought to himself, “No, I won't; I'm 
a morbid, conceited fellow—too thin-skinaed by 
balf—Jack will only laugh at me in his sleeve, 
though we are friends. I'll just pocket it, and 
keep silence.” This was wrong. Bob was 
wounded; he ought to have said so, and given 
Jack a chance of setting matters straight. As for 
Jack, less self-conscious than his friend, he had 
not “ meant’’ anything by what he had said, much 
less remembered it. It sometimes happened, 
however, in the subsequent intercourse of these 
twain, that a shade of expression in Bob’s eye, 
coming and going like a flash of lightning, would 
cause Jack acute pain. ‘“‘ What can it mean?” 
he would ask himself ; and, by degrees, a some- 
thing unpleasant, not amounting to a chill, or 
even toa coolness, crept into their intercourse, 
never to be exorcised thence, as by one sentence 
on each side it might have been. 

“Speech,” says Carlyle, “ is silvern, but silence 
is golden.” Perhaps. C'est tout selon. Ask 
Withering Rose. The longing for expression has 
its rights as well as its duties. 





ABOUT RITYTHM. 


Dip it ever strike you how very important the typo- 
grapher’s arrangement of the lines isto the effect 
of poetry >— 
As the husband is, the wife is: 
Thou art mated to a clown, 
And the grossness of his nature 
Shall have power to drag thee down... .. 
Ife will answer to the purpose, 
Easy things to understand — 
Better thou wert dead before me, 


‘ Forward, forward, let us range, 
let the great world spin for ever, 
Through the ringing grooves of change; 
For I doubt not through the ages, 
One increasing purpose rans, 
And the thoughts of men are widened 
With the process of the suns; 
Through the shadows of the globe we 
Sweep into the younger day ; 
Better fifty years of Europe 
Than a cycle of Cathay ! 


How do you like that? Not very well, I am 
afraid. Perhaps the loss is not so great when we 


turn short lengths into long, as when we turn long | 


into short. This we have tried with snatches 
from “ Locksley Hall.” Now, still keeping to 
Tennyson, let us reverse the process with a few 
stanzas from the “ Day-dream ” :— 


So, Lady Flora, take my lay, and if you find no moral there, 
look in any glass and say what moral is in being fair ; 


Or to what purpose shall we pat the wildweed flower that | 


simply blows ? 
Or is there any moral shut within the bosom of the rose ? 


That is not such a very disagreeable experi- 
ment as our last, and this kind of verse was 


formerly so printed. And yet we instinctively feel 


that something more than the habit of the eye, 
or, say, of the mental ear, is offended by the alte- 
ration made. We have not got the poet's inten- 
tion. Very subtle indeed are the links between 
form and spirit in all imaginative utterances; nay, 
in all such utterances as demand any sort of music 


for their expression. The eye takes strange likes 


| 





and dislikes. Inthe same book, within a few 
pages, the present writer took it into his head that 
in one case he must have “grey,’’ and in the 
other “ gray,” for the same word. At the time of 
printing, the thing was as clear as daylight to 
him ; and quite imperative. Six weeks afterwards, 
all that was changed; he had no such fancy about 
the matter. 

As | was turning over Emerson this morning, 
a well-known passage in the oration on “ Literary 
Ethics " shaped itself into blank verse as I read. 
Not good blank verse, indeed, but much better 
than nine-tenths of the unrhymed prose which 
takes that name. Here is the passage :-— 


The noonday darkness of the primal forest, 
The deep, broad, echoing, aboriginal woods, 
Where living colamns of the oak and fir 

From ruined trees of last millenniam rise ; 
Where, year by year, the eagle and the crow 
See no intruder; and, with savage moss 
Bearded, the pines arise, yet touched with grace 
By violets at their feet ; the lowland broad 

And cold, which puts its coat of vapour on 
Silently as the crystal grows beneath ; 

And where the traveller, ’mid repulsive forms 
Of plant-life native to the swamp, recalls 

The distant city with a pleasing terror ; 

This haggard, desert beauty, which the san, 
The moon, the snow, and rain, repaint and vary, 
Has never yet been registered by art, 

But is indifferent to no passenger ; 

For all, at heart, are poets. Men may serve 
Nature for bread, but still her loveliness 
O’ercomes them sometimes ! 


Readers who will turn to the original will find 
that my alterations and transpositions are of the 
most trivial character; in fact that the passage 
stands nearly as Emerson wrote it. 


A LITERARY PARALLELISM. 


We speak of such as are above plagiarism ; above 
the need, and above the habit. It is with a thrill 
of pleasure, not with any sentiment of disappro- 
bation that one finds two great souls saying a 
similar thing, and lighting it up with the same 
illustration. Read this from Mrs. Browning's 
“ Aurora Leigh ” :-— 

A woman cannot do the thing she ought, 

Which means whatever perfect thing she can, 

In life, in art, in science, but she fears 

To let the perfect action take her part 

And rest there: she must prove what she can do 

Before she does it,—prate of woman's rights, 

Of woman's mission, woman's fenction, till 

The men (who are prating, too, on their side) ery, 

“A woman's function plainly is—to talk. 

Poor’ souls, they are very reasonably vexed ! 

They cannot bear each other speak.” 
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“ aw EARLY AND LOVELY DEATH.” 
















































kh And yoo, | should become unfitted for their office, and the it 
An artist, jadge so? — fair creature should die, it is a great sorrow: d 
egal something abnormal—a warning; 
Becaese, precisely, I'm an artist, sir, Such ad beta says to cheng : rho h ot ar, ; 
Aod woman,—if another sate in sight, { ys 1 who have ears to 
I'd whisper, —Soft, my sister! not s word ! hear: “ Purify the air around you ; ventilate your ‘ 
By speaking we prove only we can speak ; | dwelling-houses ; minimise unwhvlesome influences ¢ 
a oa the a ge —_o What | of all kinds; train your own daughter, if you i 
e iW rwe can e thing | . eee : 
With : eee ot oi have one, to active exercise ; give her as little b 
Mee, a Ging your slalue—you have room ! desk and as much open-air as possible ; in a word, d 
Hell see it even by the starlight here ; do all you can to help her to do what she was Q 
And if ’tis eer so little like the god made to do—fo lice.” d 
Who looks out from the marble silently But in serious-consumptive literature, do you t 
Along the track of bis own shining dari find that moral drawn ? L trow not. I have no a 
Through the dusk of ages—there’s no need lo speak ; . > See bl 
The universe shall henceforth speak for you, before me a serious-consumptive memoir of a young s 
And witness, “ She who did this thing was born lady of considerable gifts and attainments, not b 
To doit—claims her license in her work.” unknown to literature, in which “ our Heavenly a 
And so with more works. Whoso curesthe plague, | Father” is “* thanked” Seam: 8 ; t] 
Though twice a woman, shall be called a leech ; me a “ Ps = saan ae wastes 
; ,’ and enabling her to make “ such an early 
Who rights a land’s finances, is excused a : 2 T 
For touching coppers, though her hands be white,— and lovely end. And in that spirit the whole 
But we, we talk! book is written. Not a glimpse of perceptior d 
And then this, from Emerson’s Essay on “ Spi- that the poor ehild was a victim to violated law— c 
sliail Tide * 5. law violated, it may be, before she came into exist- 0 
5 ee ~ Se a e ence—but still violated law, and law God-made. * 
ake the place and attitude to which you see your un- | 7 : : . al 
questionable right, and ali men acquiesce. Tle world must ‘ 7 Lewy dividual o png the mind of a 
be just. It always leaves every man with perfect uncon- SOE-RERSCS INGIVICUR: WOU a 0S, that it was rather 
cern to settle his own rate. It will certainly accept your the right thing for an amiable and gifted girl to 
own measure of your doing and being, whether you sneak | die at twenty-five; and that on her deathbed she 
about and deny yourown name, or whether you see your | should make minute verbal corrections in her 
work produced tothe concave sphere of the heavens, one volume of poems, beaqueathing to a friend the 
with the revolution of the stars. . . . A man passes L of att Wine a q wd ; , 
for what he is worth. Very idle is all curiosity concerning tas 0 arrangiug my letters and papers, if 
other people’s estimate of us, and idle isall fear of remain- | anything in my poor life should be thought worthy, 
ing unknown. If a man know that he can do anything— | &c., &c.” An utterly morbid spirit pervades the 
pA - co sl tanya ye has a plese whole thing; the entire environment of this un- 
e€ acknowiedgment o al tac y a persons. ie 4 . ” 
at ta Gk of Retest dees, and fate erury enamels 8 fortunate ah vig have been made up of circum 
| man enters, in every action he attempts, he is guaged and stances adapted to aggravate that preponderance 
a stamped. . . . Do not trouble yourself too much about | Of nervous over muscular action which was part 
the light of your statue, said Michael Angelo to the young | of her disease; some of the anecdotes are ridicu- 
sculptor, the light of the public square will test its value. lous in their sickliness ; the “ glorified departed” 4 
It is very pleasant, and perhaps not a little help- | (7 am not responsible for that phrase) is furnished 
ful, to a reading man to cherish the habit of noting with a portable inkstand, that she may write under 
such parallelisms as this. And they abound in the | 4 tree in the park, when common sense would have 
best literature of all times and countries. furnished her with a rampant pony to pitch her 
into the furze-bushes in the park; or, if that were 
too expensive, with a spirited companion to kee 
pe P comp P 
' her at romps as long as possible. And so on, 
; “AN EARLY AND LOVELY DEATH.” through anecdote upon anecdote of nauseating 
; ; mm namby-pambyism, of children who “burst into 
if It is well known in the “ Row” that scarcely any | tears” on hearing sacred music, and express their 
books sell so well as pious memoirs; and that of | “fears lest they should he unable to bear the 
pious memoirs in general, those go off best which | singing in heaven,” and feeble-minded seniors, 
relate to young people, especially young females, | who exchange copies of verses—till the end comes. 
who, after ie morbidly exemplary career, | Then, after having laughed a little during the 
have made “an early and lovely death. The | progress of the story, you shut the book in a rage, 
serious-consumptive market, as we may call it, is | exclaiming, “If this amiable creature had been 
always to be reckoned upon, and a wretchedly | helped to live gallantly, instead of being spiritu- 
diseased taste the fact implies. Ne? ally molly-coddied, she might have been living 
It would scarcely seem to need insisting on, | now; or, if God had said * Nay’ to that, she would 





that a young girl is made fo live. That is | at least have bequeathed a healthier memory to her 
ee ware ~ ow hy all this complicated ma- | friends and the world.” 

inery of use an uty. The lungs are to] 1 speak warmly upon this matter, because it is 
breathe, the heart to beat, the legs to walk and | time some one did so. Hundreds of delicate 
run, the hand to clasp, the lips to kiss, and the | young ladies are ¢acitly taught, by books of this 
eyes to shine. If by any misfortune the lungs ! sort, and the gossip of certain circles, {o consider 



















it gather an enviable and saintly sort of thing to | 
die of consumption at twenty-five. Let parents 
sad friends look to it! God does not give lives 
for fathers and mothers, and “dear pastors,” to 

to snuff out, saying, ‘‘ His will be done!” 
God’s will must indeed be done, but it is God's | 
inteation* that the most pious heart should keep on | 

ing till natural decay stops it; that the ten- | 
derest bosom should heave with vigorous life, and 
not flutter with false sentiment. If there is 
disease, it is to be considered as an abnormal 
thing, as much to be resisted with every energy 
as a wild beast, and not coquetted with for the 
sake of “a lovely end.” When every nerve has 
been strained to beat back the destroyer, then, 
and not till then is, “Thy will be done!” any- 
thing better than cant and an insult. 

There is an often-quoted passage in the New 
Testament, the ignorant misapplication of which 
does incalculable mischief—‘“ For me to live is | 
Christ, and to die is gain.” Paul, and Paul only, | 
or some oue in a parallel position, could reasonably _ 
say that. The meaning is this: “I live for duty 
and not for affection; I am a missionary and a | 
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wanderer ; few are the ties that bind me to earth 
—many are the reasons why I might desire to 
quit it. All my work is the gospel, so that I may 
truly say that for me to live is only Christ; while 
{ endure so much in perils and persecutions, with 
so little of earthly enjoyment to set off against my 
sufferings, that, if it were a question of balancing 
pain and pleasure, for me to die would be gain.” 
How many persous can honestly say all that ? 
Can a young mother with husband and children 
about her? Or a useful man at the head of a 
family and a manufactory? Or a girl who has 
just tasted existence, fading of a painless disease ? 
Yet by thousands such as these the words of Paul 
—appropriate to him, and, perhaps, to one in a 
million of any given generation—are used to 
justify a morbid habit of dealing with life as a 
rather undesirable thing than otherwise, or, at 
least, as a thing indifferent. How popular the 
sentiment is in serious-consumptive literature I 
need not say. Nor how popular on gravestones, 
though, if what I have said of its meaning be 


correct, its quotation is almost always a blunder, 


and sometimes a cant.* 


Ballads by Bon Gaultier’s Gvandsons. 


XIII. 
A PLEA FOR RICHARD COBDEN. 


4 Gentleman who lost by Faction what he had gained by 
Free Trade, 


CONSIDERABLY AFTER BURNS, ' 
Audi alteram partem. 


Elector ! list, my story’s brief, 
Election ’tis about, man, 

I tell no common tale of grief, 
Por Richard was thrown out, man. 


If thoa self-aided merit hast, 

And knocked’st at Fortune's door, man, > 
Till she did let thee in at last, 

This—Richard did when poor, man. 


If thou a staunch Free-Trader art, 
And cheap loaf aye wouldst have, man, 
Know Richard deftly played thy part, 
And cheap loaf to thee gave, man. 


If thou hast business -like ideas, 
On shillings, poands, and pence, man, 
Know Richard, in his bygone years, 
Stood up for common sense, man. 











* That is to say, if the laws formed by Him were obeyed. 


If thou for place would’st never sell 
Thy vote as others do, man, 

Fear not poor Cobden’s praise to tell, 
For Richard was a trae man. 


In his hot youth the people’s fight 
He’s fought before to-day, maa ; 
A little kindness is his right, 
Now Richard's hair is gray, man. 


If for he joined the factious crew, 
With Yorkshire he maun twine, man ; 
Still here’s his health, the old heart true, 
And the days of its “ lang syne,” man. 


If thou sometimes dost gang astray, 
And still in heart a true mas, 

Be not too hard on him to-day, 
For Cobden is but human. 


He had his faults—they’re not concealed, 
Not faults of heart, but brain, man ; 
So, though he’s out for Huddersfeld, 
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xIV. 
TOBACCO’S PHAN. 
Dedicated to Professor Solly, of controversial notoriety, 
Br Joszrn Fume. 
lo Bacche.—Hor. 


Oh! doctors may lecture, and sages may sneer, 
Saying death doth lie hid ina pipe, 

Yet I'll chant yea peean for that I hold dear, 
Raleigh’s weed, the full-flavoured and ripe. 


Oh ! thou, soothing weed, art a cheap Paraclete, 
Thou art mine as I smoke bere alone, 

I can see through thy smoke Fancy’s phantoms so sweet, 
The dear ghosts of the joys that are gone. 


Like thee earthly joys, saith a sage, end in smoke, 
Like thee we must all end in—clay ; 

Here’s a moral at once like “a pig in a poke,” 
To Bacche |—come, chorus my lay‘ 


Bat saith Solly (who smokes not, for smoke makes him sick), 
Smoke the mind doth with laziness thrall ; 
Johnson smoked— Paley smoked—veiled in smoke-volumes 
thick, 
Laboured Newton, the pride of us all! 
Oh! then sing, Jo Bacche! thou ne'er canst deceive, 
In thy smoke not a heart-ache is hid ;” 


For the box of Pandora J never can grieve, 
While I tap my old baccy-box lid! 


Oh! if life be but smoke—as J smoke here at home, 
Sacking wisdom from out a “ long clay,” 

I could wish that my life, when the hour of death’s come, 
Like this smoke should pass purely away ! 


W. B. B.S. 


xv. 
GREENWICH FAIR. 


Br SHoRTFELLOW. 


On the margin of the Thames, where the first meridian 


passes, 
Standeth Greenwich, town of fairs, pensioners, and trotting 
asses. 


Quaint old town of shrimps and teapots, thou shalt figure in 
my song, 

Memories haunt thy ancient park like the tars who round it 
throng : 

Memories of these bygone ages when from London Bridge 
there came 

Steamboats full of blithsome faces, to enjoy each Easter 
game, 


GREENWICH FAIR. 


’ 





Aud the Greenwich Fair resorters boasted o'er their bitter 
beer, 

Greenwich Park surpassed Elysiam, Greenwich doukeys 
Windsor deer. 


In the Lane y’clept “ the Teapot” stood then many damsels 
fair, 

Asking you to come and taste their shrimps, and bread and 
butter rare. 


Here, when shows were still permitted, Panch, of the pro. 
boscis peaked, 

Flogged his wife in mimic anger, and his declamations 
squeaked ; 


Hence in silence and in sorrow, with his show-box in his 
hand, 
Like an emigrant he wandered to a better- paying land, 


“Gone away, and vo address left,” on his letters they ig. 
scribe ; 

“ Hooked it off” he has, and taken with him all the puppet 
tribe. 


Fairer seems this antique Greenwich, its folks seem im. 
proved in sense, 

That he once has trod its pavement, that he once has ta’en 
their pence ! 


Where yon tall Observatory crowns the verdant-polished 
slope, 

Might. ye see thick knots of lovers not much patronising 
S04 ; 


And the lovely Cockney maidens, their gay swains encircling 
round, 


Danced in rivgs, or kissed their “ young men,” on that Cupid- 
hallowed ground, 


Thro’ these streets so mobbed and dirty, thro’ the shades of 
Teapot Lane, 

Walked of yore the ha’penny-song man, screeching with his 
might and main. 


At the bidding of “the Peeler” hath that ha’penny-song 
man gone, 


Sternly told by the official to—“ look lively and move on.” 


Vanished is the aneient splendour in the twinkling of aa 
eye ; 

Ah, alas! that all that’s beauteous ever thus mast fade 
and die. 


‘Not thy vet’rans, nor star-gazers, Greenwich, wo: .. thee 


regard, 
But thy wild beast shows, and donkeys trotting on the 
Blackheath sward. 


Thus, O Greenwich, 1, a wanderer, out on Easter holiday, , 
From the smoke of London city, sang this melancholy lay: 


Sadly mourning, with a visage lengthy, and a heart most 
sore, 


That thy glory has departed, that thy fairs are now 30 
more | 


c. 
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SKETCHES OF JERSEY. 


NO, 


I. 


THE MANIAC’S TALE—A LEGEND OF GROS NEZ. 


“War don’t you go to Jersey? Why don't you 
think of Jersey ? Such a pleasant place !—so gay ! 
—so cheerful !—and the climate so mild !” 

These questions were propounded to me some 
years since, when I was in quest of a temporary 
residence. 

“Jersey ! 
it,” thought I. 


I should like very much to see 
“Gay, do they say it is—gay? 


that won't do for me, for I have thought it proper | 


long ago to eschew gaicty !” 
“Cheerful? No barm in cheerfulness, at least,” 
suggested Inclination : “Such a mild climate!” 

“Devonshire is quite as mild,” whispered Con- 
science. 

How I hated Conscience for the remark, for I 
wished to go to Jersey. 

Well! I pondered on this for full two months, 
trying all the time to hit on some reason which 
Conscience might approve, for a visit to Jersey. I 
racked my brain for every conceivable and incon- 
ceivable motive ; questioned every one I met as 
to the qualifications and advantages of that island ; 
but not one sufficient motive could they furnish 
me with, nothing more at least than the old in- 
ducement of gaiety, cheerfulness, aud climate; all 
of which that tiresome old jade, Conscience, would 
not acknowledge, for she all this time kept mum- 
bling something about “being led away by a 
latent love of society—being induced to go too 
far away from home by high-wrought pictures,” 
etc. 

I resigned myself to my fate then, and made 
preparations for going into Devonshire, when, as 
good luck would have it, a Jersey newspaper fell 
into my hands,—an odd antediluvian-looking 
thing, with thin paper and bad type, about as 

» in toto, as one page of the Times, the 
damage of the same being two-pence Jersey, one 
penny-three-farthings and a fraction British cur- 
rency. 


I ran my eye listlessly down its columns, and 


read that a certain Mr. A., a house agent, would. 


be happy to either find a house or sell one, for me ; 
that another, Mr. B., would provide me with every 
description of furniture; that Mr. C. was dis- 
posing of his large stock of wines, spirits, etc., 
merely for love, and disdained the idea of profit; 
and finally, that ‘at a “large establishment” in 
the town, where an “ alarming sacrifice” was being 
consummated, summer dresses, shawls, bounets, 
eic., could be had for nothing at all, or next to 
nothing! I coupled the “alarming sacrifice” 
and the “ next to nothing” together, and men- 
tally determined, should 1 ever go to Jersey, to 
carefully eschew that shop. There is too much 
profession in these daily “ alarming sacrifices ” and 


‘ 








“awful reductions.” I mistrust exaggerated pro- 
fessions of every kind. But, this is going from 
my subject. From the account, set forward by 
the newspaper, the Jerseyites seemed to be the 
most obliging people in the world, willing to pro- 
vide you with everything which mortal heart could 


| desire ; yet, notwithstanding all this. I could not 
find one satisfactory reason for steaming over to 


see them. 
I read the paper through again ;—I believe | 


| should have spelled it all over, even to the printer's 


name, had not my gaze been arrested by a delight- 
ful little bit in one corner, setting forth the prices 
current of the various condiments of life—mut- 
ton, beef, lamb, in fact, everything which the 
stomach of man can desire. Heading this list was 
an announcement of startling interest to me; it 
ran as follows :— 

“The Jersey pound contains 174 ounces British 
weight; thirteen pence, Jersey, is equal to the 
English shilling, making a difference to English 
residents of 17} per cent. !” 

I snapped my fingers, and shook my fist (meta- 
phorically), at old dame Conscienee. 

“ Now, you old croaker,” I cried, “ Now, I've 
mastered you! I defy-you to upset that!” 

“Ugh!” growled Conscience, “ you're only too 
glad to take hold of it!” 

“ Gaiety,” I resumed in soliloquy, “ may be had 
at home; cheerfulness, you can carry with you 
anywhere; but the seventeen and a-half per cent. 
(aye, there’s the rub!) can only be found in 
Jersey; so—to Jersey, I go! Now, be quiet, do, 
you old grumbler!” I continued; for Conscience 
was beginning to mumble something; “ be quiet, 
and think of the seventeen and a-half per cent. !" 

Conscience was silent; Conscience, at last was 
satisfied ; so, now I had nothing to do, but to de- 
cide on the best way of getting to Jersey. 

My thoughts vacillated between the Mail 
Packet (cid Southampton) and the Transit, also 
sailing from the same port. The former started 
at 12 p.m., the latter at 6 p.m.; so, I chose the 
latter, wishing to see the Needle Rocks by daylight. 
And here, en passant, 1 may remark, that, as we 
did not pass them until nearly ten o'clock, that 
hope was disappointed. I remained on deck until 
I was very sleepy, and then I went down stairs 
and turned into my berth. I considered it a duty 
to be called up in the morning to see the sua rise 
at sea, so I gave orders to that effect. The con- 
sequence of this was that I had to turn out of my 
berth in the cold, raw morning, to look at a great 
red ball which, through the mist (for it was very 
foggy), looked more like a monster than 

ing else. “It'sall a myth, “said rt sun- 
Vv 
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rising at sea,—at least on a foggy morning. I 
shall go down again.” Down I went, and did not 
show my face a second time until we arrived at 
Guernsey. We landed and had some breakfast, 
walked up and down the narrow streets, and then 


re-embarked for Jersey, which pleasant island we | 


reached all in good time. 

First, it appeared like a dim line in the distance ; 
then, as we came nearer, we could see its long low 
cliffs. As we passed the headland at the western 
side of the island, the whole of the beautiful bay 
of St. Aubin’s came into view, with its miles of 
sandy beach, over which the gentle waves rolled 
in so peacefully. Elizabeth Castle (the head- 
quarters of the artillery), was the next object. 
Built on a rock, and at high water entirely sur- 
rounded by the tide, it stands out in bold relief, 
an isolated fortress of dark and gloomy aspect. 
This was also passed; and then before us was the 
pier, crowded with well dressed people. I wished 


Tite MANIAC’S TALE. 





! 


them all at Jericho, or anywhere else, at that | 


moment; but my wishing did not remove them, 
so I ran up the slippery steps as quickly as I 
could, and took refuge in a friendly cab, which 


philanthropic porter, for the sinall consideration | 


of a shilling, had engaged for me. The capture of 
my boxes I entrusted to him, for I could not come 


forth again dirty or packet-stained, before those | 


unpleasantly c/ean looking people. 
To my intense satisfaction they (the boxes) 


innocent or harmless, which iafuses an unwhole. 


| some bitter into the cup of Jersey life—slander 


That double tongued reptile flourishes in that 
lovely and pleasant island. But this is the usual 
charaeteristic of a small place—the only means 
the elderly people have, I suppose, of feeding their 
feeble minds, and supplying the deficiency of pub. 
lic information which distance from a large tow, 
induces. 

As soon as I could, I got to sleep, and awoke 
the next morning very much refreshed by a good 
night’s rest. During the forenoon, I sauntered 
down to the town, and walked through its narrow 
streets. The day was so beautiful, that I deter. 
mined to gratify my longing for a drive; so | 
ordered a carriage to be ready for me at five 
o'clock. 

Five o’clock came, and so did the carriage, 

“ Which way will you drive, Madam?” the 
coachman asked, when I was seated. 

“] am a stranger,” I replied; “you must take 
me to the principal points of interest.” 

He drove through the town, and came to a long 
road—the St. Aubin’s road, he called it. It ran 
along the coast. How beautiful that bay was, 
with its intensely blue water on the one side, the 
rocky and verdant steeps on the other! ‘There 
were houses all along the road, none of them eery 


_ inviting or picturesque, it is true, buat passably 


| pretty. 


were soon arranged by the side of the cab, a | 


goodly pile, for I cannot travel with only a band- 
box. <A horrid suspicion seized me. Should I 
have to get out and inspect them ? 

My delightful porter again came to the rescue. 

“ Better have a cart for the luggage, ma’am,” 
he said. 

“Very well,” I replied, “will you be so good 
as to engage one ?"’ and I gave him another shilling 
to propiliate him. 

I and my boxes were soon disposed of, and off 
we started for the hotel. We passed the Fort— 
“ Fort Regent,” with its massive brickwork, and 
bristling canuon; ils great broad ramparts and 
grassy slopes. 

Arrived at the Hotel, I chose my rooms, ordered 


a valley. 


| wild, luxuriance. 





my dinner, and prepared to make myself comfor- | 
table. As the evening progressed, the carriages | 


and cabs were dashing furiously through the 
street. 

“Is there anything unusual! going on ?” I asked, 
for 1 was not prepared for such a noise. 


The distaut country was dotted with 
beautiful country seats and lovely cottages. 

Presently we turned out of the main road into 
The long sloping sides were either 
covered with luxuriant wood, or divided into hang: 
ing gardens—* coutils,”’ they are called there. 
These, after a time, ceased—we left all habita- 
tions behind us; and then came barren looking 
hills, covered with the yellow gorse and its golden 
bloom, and the purple heather, in its creeping, 
The sky was without a cloud, 
and blue, bright, intense, and glowing! The 
birds’ song kept up a perfect chorus in the clear 
air. 

I began to dream, and muse, and wonder, and 
think that Jersey was indeed a lovely place. 

Beautiful scenery, I have generally noticed, has 
a depressing influence ; but it was not so with that 
enchauting valley. There, all seemed joyousness; 
even the carol of the birds produced a feeling of 


_enjoyment—of happiness. 


“ Nothing particular, Madam,” (you are “ Ma- | 


dam,’’ everywhere in Jersey, syncope de “Ma- 
dame”) ; “ only Lady L.’s ball.” 

“Are there many balls given here, then?” I 
asked. 

“Oh! yes, plenty; something is going on every 
night.”” 

I very soou realised the truth of this assertion. 
Gaiety is the chief ingredient in Jersey life,—at 
least, it is ove of the ingredients, and the principal 
oue ; unfortunately, there is another, not quite so 


We drove on, and the character of the scenery 
changed. It became wild, rugged, barren. Large 
stones covered the narrow and precipitous 


| On one side was a miniature mountain, or rather, 





gigantic bank ; on the other, a precipitous descest. 
On went my charioteer. The road became still 


narrower ; had we met any other carriage I do 
not know what we should have done, for passing 
would have been an impossibility. 

At last this interminable road ceased, and #¢ 
emerged on to what seemed a narrow plain,—® 
wild, so desolate, so devoid of either tree @ 
shrub. 
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My Jehu drove on as far as he thought safe, and 
thes, turning round, advised me to alight. 

«| cannot take my horses any farther,” he said, 
«but you can walk on to the old ruin, there, 

ight along that path; you will come to the point 
at last. It is called‘ Gros Nez.’” 

I thanked him, and went on alone. What a 
seene met my view asl reached that point! On 
three sides of me, far as the eye could reach, I be- 
held nothing but the sea,—so calm, so boundless, 
so beautifal,—stretching out to the horizon. From 
the point where I stood, the cliff descended per- 

adicularly for some two hundred feet, to a small 

bbly beach, where the tiny waves rolled in 
mimic fury. The water here was of the deepest 
green, and clear as crystal, I stood entranced. 
There wasa peculiar loneliness and stillness in the 
scene, which brought the tears into my eyes, and 
made me think on by-gone years and scenes, when 
the world had smiled more brightly on me. 

Suddenly, I heard a sigh, and, for the first time, 
discovered that I was not alone. A man, whose 
restless eyes, and nervous manner, proclaimed a 
mind ill at ease, stood beside me. How, or from 
whence, he came, I never knew; for until that mo- 
ment there had been no trace of human being 
near. 

“Lady,” he said, and a slightly foreign accent 
told me that he was not my countryman, “ Lady, 
would you like to hear a tale of sorrow, connected 
with that old ruin?” And he pointed to the 
archway. | answered in the affirmative. 

“Tis not known as one of the legends of the 
place,” ie said~-* but ‘tis chronicled in the hearts 
of those who wept for her whose spirit still wan- 
ders round this spot. But I must begin, for the 
sun is dipping in the horizon, and the sea-birds 
have chaunted their good night to him. 

“It happened many years ago ; for I was a boy 
then, and eighty summers have since passed over 
my head. At that time, Marie Langelier was 
the pride of this fair island. I can remember her 
as she used to trip along to the village Church ; 
her eye as bright and blue as our own Jersey sky, 
her spotless skin as pure as her unsullied heart, 
—nothing could be purer than that /—her laugh, 
music and sunshine combined. She was only 
fifteen. I used to look, and look, and admire, and 
wonder; but my admiration and wonder were tinc- 
tured by a feeling which I could not define,— 
something akin to fear. I did not know ¢hea, why 
I should feel this; but I do know now. 

“ Marie was never allowed to mix with anyone in 
the place ; she might give a kind ‘ good day ’ to all, 
but nothing more. She was accompanied in her 
daily walks by her aged grardfather, who seemed 
to doat upon her. 

“ Well, years passed away, and a change came 
over Marie. She no longer sang as she ran along 
—her voice had lost its melody, her step its 
j°yousness. She would wander on with ber grand- 
father, sadly, slowly. The ‘ good-day’ was still 
given, but in so sad, so low a voice! Her blue 
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eye would light up suddenly, her pale cheek flush, 
and she would hold her head ‘as if in pain, and 
moan! and moan! and moan!” My companion 
ceased for one moment, and pressed his band over 
his eyes; then he resumed his narrative. 

“We spoke to her grandfather about her, but 
he shook his head when we talked of a doctor. 

“By degrees she became paler and paler, and 
so thin that she seemed but the spirit of her 
former self. Her grandfather watched her closely, 
but he would seek no leech’s aid. We all knew 
that he had some reason for this, but we did not 
dare question him, for he was a proud, reserved 
man, and said little to anyof us. The spring and 
summer passed, and the long autumn began. The 
flowers were all dying, and the trees showed 
symptoms of decaying foliage. They bore a sad 
analogy to Marie—she, sweet blossom, faded as 
they did. And now another change came over her. 
She would wander out alone at night, in the calm, 
cold moonlight, murmuring to herself words which 
none could understand. She would sing; but her 
tones were such as belong to the fabled syrens— 
wild notes of enchanting sweetness—melancholy 
strains of phantom music. Many a night have I 
watched her, as she paced the shingled beach, no 
covering on her head, her golden hair streaming in 
the wind, her face so pale and wan, her grandfather 
always following her at a distance, never letting 
her know that he watched her. At length, 
strange murmurs began to be afloat. The village 
crones would point, and the village children 
tremble, as Marie, her eyes fixed on the distant 
heavens, her hands crossed on her white bosom, 
would walk past them. ‘See!’ they would whis- 
per, ‘See, the old man and his changeling grand- 
child.’ 

“ Marie was now unmindful of all. She never 
spoke, but seemed to move in a living dream. She 
was more beautiful than the fabled houris; but her 
beauty was not that of an earthly creature. 

At length, once, at the dead of night, while the 
moon was at its full, she rose and dressed herself. 
Her grandfather, who was always on the watch, 
heard her; so he rose too, and just caught a 
glimpse of her as she left the house. He followed 
her, as usual. She walked on, and on, and on, her 
eyes still fixed on the bright stars, her hands, as 
ever, crossed on her breast, murmuring to herself 
words which were understood by none but the 
spirits which led her on. She traversed coast, 
valley, hill, and dale, without stopping. That slight 
form seemed to know neither impediment nor 
fatigue in its ghastly walk. On and on still, until 
she reached this plain, her grandfather following 
her closely. When she gained that ruin, she 
stopped and turned ber face towardshim. Sueha 
face! It was of livid whiteness; the features 
rigid, fixed; the eyes glassy! the face of the 
dead! [The narrator trembled and dropped on 
his knees, then started wildly to bis feet as be con- 
tinued.) She beckoned with her spectral hand, 





and her grandfather approached ber; but, as he 
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came nearer, her form melted into air, and when he 
reached the spot where she had stood, he was 
alone !”” ; 

My companion’s voice had sunk to a whisper, 
and his eve rolled, as if in terror at his own narra- 
tive. Again he spoke. “ She lingers here still,” 
he said. “In the twilight, when the full crescent 
of the moon is seen in yonder sky, her spirit hovers 
over this spot—the last she visited on earth. 
Look! fand he pointed to the ruin] listen! it is 
herself! fand his eyes gleamed,] she is singing 
the requiem of her departed soul !” 

He seized me by the arm, and dragged me to the 
edge of the precipice. A thin, blue vapour was 
eurling upwards, and the southern wind moaned 
over the distant waters. A horrid suspicion seized 
me! Who, what, was he who stood beside me ? 
His wild eyes seared me, while the tightening 
grasp of my arm pained me. I straggled to escape 
from him ; but, with a laugh, he dragged me nearer 
to the yawning precipice. One more effort—it 
was for life ; and I broke from him, and fled towards 
the place where I had left my carriage. Ouce I 
looked round, for I thought he was pursuing me. 
He stood where I had left him, his arms stretched 
forward to the curling smoke. 
again. The carriage was waiting where I had left 
it. 1 jumped in, and was driven home. 
night 1 could not sleep; I lay awake thinking of 
the old grandfather and his elfin grandchild. 

The following morning I mentioned what had 
occurred to a friend. 

“ You had a narrow escape,” he said. “ You 
met with José Le Clerc, a maniac, who lives near 
Gros Nez; however, I wonder at it, for he is never 
allowed to go out without his keeper. He must 
have escaped. He was attached to the beautiful 
Marie Langelier, but she fell into along, lingering 
illness, which defied all medical skill. What the 
nature of her disease was, none could tell; she 
pined away gradually, both mind and body decayed, 
until one night she ceased to breathe. Her death 
occurred on the very spot where you met José. 
She had, as he described, walked there in one of 
her wild fits. He was not with her at the time, 
but they told him the sad news, He did not 
speak, or manifest the slightest emotion, but her 
death was the commencement of his madness. At 
first they thought him odd,theu they became alarmed 
about him, had medical advice, did all they could 
for him, but in vain; he became a hopeless maniac. 
Everything in life with him is now connected with 
Marie Langelier ; and he has coined the story he 
has told you from the wild fancies of his own 
brain, interweaving a strange mixture of truth and 
fiction. Poor fellow! One seldom meets with 
such constancy in man!” 


“You said he was a madman,” I replied, “does | very valuable, fetching six or eight pounds per 


acre; it is also extremely productive, and, undet 


not that fact account for his coustancy 7” 

My companion smiled. 

“Your remark,” he said, “is a bitter sarcasm 
on the fidelity of my sex. Bat I was going to tell 


decent little place—clean and tidy. 





I did not turn | 


That | 
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myself, while walking through the very valley you 
drove into yesterday. It was a warm sunny dey 
and I was strolling along, looking at everything fa 
my path, and enjoying to the full, the dolce fap 
niente. I passed by a cottage, the door of which 
was open. Of course I could not resist the 
templation of looking in. It seemed to beg 
There was 
nothing particular in its aspect—nothing to induee 
a lengthened investigation, I thought; so I was 
just moving away, when, at the end of the room , 
within a kind of cupboard or pantry, I thought J 
saw something move, restlessly and quick!y, from 
side to side, dashing itself apparently against the 
wall in its uneasiness. I remained, still watching 
it; and soon the restless motion ceased, and it stood 
before me. What was my horror on perceiving that 
it was a human being! A thick rope was passed 
round the waist, and fastened to a ring in the 
wall, thus restricting its motions and gambols to 
about the space of three feet square. When the 
creature perceived me, its wild eyes glared: it 
made a sort of gibbering noise, and, I believe, 
would have sprung at me, had not the rope de. 
tained it. I could not bear the sight, and walked 
ou. A peasant was a short way before me; I 
joined her, determining to gain some information 
about the dreadful object I had just seen.” 

“*Do you know who lives in that cottage? I 
asked. 

“¢Yes,’ she replied, ‘four sisters. One isa 
mad girl; they tie her up because she bites.’ 

The woman wished me good morning, and turned 
into a public house. I could never gain any 
more information; and, although I frequently 
passed that way afterwards, I never again saw the 
lunatic of St. Peter’s Valley.’”’ 

“There seems to be a great deal of insanity in 
Jersey,” I said. 

“There is,” he replied. ‘The inhabitants of 
Jersey have, from time immemorial, married and 
intermarried among themselves ; this, as we know, 
is productive of many diseases—insanity among 
the number. They are, however, as a budy, & 
thrifty, hard-working class, with strong and clearly 
defined principles. Economy is the chief object 
of their lives—they are frugal to an extreme in 
their living. As a friend once said to me—‘A 
Jersey woman will boil two herrings for the family 
dinner, and keep the boiling to make soup for the 
next day’s meal.’ ” 

I laughed ; it was a novel idea certainly. 

“Are they so very poor, then ?” I asked. 

“On the contrary,” he replied ; “‘ many of them 
(the labouring classes, I mean,) are extremely 
well off. They have large farms, a number of 
cows, sheep, horses, land,—and land in Jersey is 


ordinary cireumstances, pays the landowners well. 
Have you heard any of the abominable patois they 


_ speak here ?” 
vou of a circumstance which once occurred to | 


“Do they not speak French ?” 





you 
day, 
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“ You had better hear it, and judge for your- | “ What should we do?” I answered. “ Why, 
self; but I must warn you, that it will be high | we should be just as idle and useless as you, all of 
Datch to you—you will not understand a word of you, are. But now I am ready; so, begin.” 


it. In some parts of the island good French is I had settled myself comfortably ou the sofa, 
not understood at all; and I have heard of one | and anticipated a treat, (for 1 knew my companion’s 
instance, where an Englishman spoke to a Jersey | capability for story telling); when the great 
goman in Parisian French, and received for his | dinner bell sounded ; it was the hour for the table 
answer—‘ Me no spik Inglis." This sentence she | q’héte. 


delivered with an oracular shake of the head, and “ That does bore me,” I said: and I looked so 
an air of extreme complacency ; she evidently | disappointed that my companion laughed. 

considered that she had said something very grand. — “TIT cannot respond to your words,” he an- 
The strange peculiarity of their dialect is, that it _ swered ; “for Iam very hungry ; but let me have 


t be written. Were it reduced to letters and | a = 
a they could not read it ; while they can read | the pleasure of giving you my arm to the dining 


correct French with perfect facility, reducing it to | ecg “ 

their own dialect by giving to it their own pro- - On one condition; that I do not lose the 

nunciation. But I am prosing away to you here, | S‘'Y- 

instead of asking you how much you have seen of “You shall have it the next time we meet.” 

the island.” “Very well; that is a bargain. What is the 
“ Very little,” I replied; “ you forget that I | name? T shall ask for it.” 

caly arrived two days since.” “It has no name,” he replied; “for, as I told 


“Ah! very true,” he observed; “I certainly | you before, it occurred to the cousin of a servant 
did forget that. I am, however, rejuiced at the | of my own; but we will give it a title. It shall 
fact, because it will give me an opportunity of | be called, ‘ The Daisy of Grouville.’” 

‘lionising’ you over the island. Mount Orgueil “A very pretty title,” I remarked, as I took 
Castle must be one of the first places you visit ; my seat at the dinner pic & 50 viaeiingh the 
it is siugularly beautiful and picturesque. I re-| .¢x¢ time I meet you, I shall expect to be very 


member a tale connected with it, which I think much delighted and amused by the story of the 
will interest you. The heroine, if you will admit | «p,isy of Grouville.”’ 


of the term for a person in humble life ——’’ fe ; ae - aa 
“The sarcasm is your’s now,” I said, interrupt- | I hope you will be* delighted," he said, “ bat 
ia bien I am afraid you will not be amused ; for the story 
“ Was the cousin of a servant of mine. Shall | )* * melancholy one. However, now you had 
| better attend to the unsentimental, but very neces- 


T tell you her history—or would it bore you ?”’ : 
“Tt would not ‘bore’ me,” I replied ; “ so let | ae - ation of dinner. Which soup will you 


me get my work.” : 
“A lady's unfailing resource,” he said, with a | Of course I looked unutterably disgusted ; but, 


smile. “ What would your sex do without those nevertheless, I took his advice, and, from the 
wonderful pieces of muslin which you are for ever | TS'0ns of romance, plunged into the reality of 


cutting to pieces and sewing together again ?” —oyster soup. 
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Broken memories of many a heart 
Woven into one.— Shelley. 





CHAPTER X. _ back room on the ground floor of a Bloomsbury 
= ! blessed nature, ‘‘O rus! O rus !"’ lodging-house. 
Absorbed tne mentor a Perhaps I have been a lonely dreamer in 
onder not yearn for its meadow-sweet breath, lonely house too Jong; perhaps, after all, it is 
ntamnet y , 1 . ‘ 
And wanes mee yma ay oy | better that I should, for a while at least, lay aside 
That soul, spite of gold, is a pauper !—Hood. reflection for action, and by some 


of 
= 


Axpso Iam in London: once more another un- | drudgery fit myself for busy life. Be that 
heeded wave in that great human tide which will | may, here I am in Londou in fine weather, 
break here unceasingly till Time shal] be no more. | I must make the best of it. Luckily for me, I 
T have left the old house with its quaint gables, | have been through life one of those who can make 
stone terraces, shady walks, and rookery, for a | a home for themselves wherever they are fated to 
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sojourn ; here I have a home of my own seeking, 
eu arm-chair, a few books, and the old meer- 
schaum, and out of these meagre materials I can 
force myself to shape that dear word “ home”— 
even though I have it not, save in the letter. 
What brought me to this same lodging-house can 
have little interest to a general reader; it may 
have been perversity—it may have been misfor- 
tune. I fear you will judge both; for there are 
traces of the first in my style, and of the second 
in my sadness, which I cannot quite shake off at 
will. I may have come here but as a sojourner ; 
or I may have lost a home for ever; either way 
there is almost always a sadness in every change 
—if we reflect rightly. Think of my change, ere 
you rashly set me down as a groundless grumbler. 
Think of the change from a home once happy, 
with its thousand and one little comforts, never 
sufficiently realised till lost, to that dreary substi- 
tute for it—the London lodging-house, with the 
slipshod servants, bustling landlady, and hall-door 
always open to a noisy street, with cab-wheels and 
organ-grinders perpetually marring what little 
quiet is attainable in the heart of London. More- 
over it isnow May—well-nigh June—and at such 
seasons there is in the heart of every country-- 
bred man an undefinable yearning for green fields. 
Therefore you cannot marvel if this afternoon my 
reveries are tinged with sadness, I strive for the 
present to think of anything but what and where 
I am: I wish to wander, in imagination at least, 
from hot, dusty London to more congenial 
shire, where my school days were spent, by the 
banks of Shakspeare’s Avon. Istrive to persuade 
myself that I am anything rather than a poor 
‘Jean annuitant” in London, and in fine weather. 
It will not do; “facts are,” says the aphorism, 
“stubborn things,” and the facts of my life are 
just now of the stubbornest. 

Nevertheless, 1 ought to be thankful that I have 
still a garden to recreate myself withal; for we 
have a garden, albeit a narrow strip of ground 
some eighty feet long by twenty broad, which is 
better than nothing, and a rare thing in this part 
of town. Moreover, in this garden are lilacs in 
full blossom, shady trees, birds, albeit smoky 
London sparrows, and a butterfly, as an occasional 
visitor, to remind me of the country. I am now 
sitting at a table placed under those same trees; 
and the lilacs and the butterfly, who has been here 
all the day, are capital whets for reflection and 
reminiscence. 
lilacs ; and, when the butterfly has flown away, 
will wander afar with that white-winged guest of 
pune to green fields and field-flowers, till I, the 
poor Cockney, striving to make out of a London 





for one day to sit here and dream away in com- 
placent idleness the long, warm summer hours. 
But what am I writing? “ How now, my Fancy, 


whither wilt thou go?” Am I writing with any 
definite purpose, or merely allowing my pen to 
skim over this paper at a strange pace, till I so 


Memory is hovering round those | 
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seem to be talking to you as to a bosom friend 
having no one else to whom! can look for sym. 
pathy? Bear with me awhile; you all have, of 
have had, feelings like mine when “ rj 
cabined, and confined” in London, in these blessed 
days of early summer. I may awaken, even by 
my incoherent babblings, some chords, some purer 
recollections of your own childhood, which have, 
perchance, slumbered too long amidst “ the dust 
and drouth of city life;’”” and so your “ Broken 
Memories,” though perchance alloyed by bitter. 
ness, may be after all sweet solace to your souls, 
Aye, at times like this, a single breath of summer 
air,—a scent of green fields and “ meadow-sweet,” 
—borne to us on the wings of the wandering-winds 
from afar: snatches of old songs sung to us ia 
our nurseries at our mother’s knees, speedily for- 
gotten in the all-absorbing worldliness of active 
lives, but ever and anon anew remembered when 
our hearts are failing, and our eyes are growing 
dim, are just so many of Nature’s homilies to men 
like me. There, in the window-seat, a few yards 
whence I sit now, are a bunch of wild flowers in 
a delf jug, which flowers I plucked a few evenings 
ago some miles hence at a brook-side, and brought 
home through the reeking streets to gladden me 
here with their fast-departing fragrance. “Ia- 
significant little weeds!” says my commonplace 
landlady, who wonders how “ the poor gentleman 
who always looks so pale and lonesome, can 
trouble himself to walk so far after such rubbish, 
when he could buy far finer flowers on the door- 
step any day.”’ 

~ What ! flowers from that lying Israelite, who 
always has a stock in hand to exchange for cast off 
small clothes? There is a profanation in the very 
idea. But my poor, much-abused, little flowrets, 
despised by the landlady, and roughly handled by 
her dirty maid of all work, are to me so many 
living links to bind the present to the past. Who 
would not be linked to happiness by fragrant 
fetters like these ? And so it is now. 

I am no more a dreary-hearted quill-driver, 
wasting sweet summer days in dusty rooms and 
grimy printing-offices. Let us go back into the 
past. It isa long walk—but there are, mingled 
with its thorns, many flowers by the wayside. 


I am a child once more—careless and happy as 
I was ere I left the banks of the river at home to 
lead a dreamy, dreary, desultory life in many 
places and under many phases of grave and gay. 
But let that pass: I would rather bless the past 
than blame the present. Once more with a lost 


one, whose memory never leaves me night or da 
yard a fanciful Arcadia of my own, am content | x ‘ a 


like that little locket—‘“ only a woman's hair”— 
given to me long ago, cre I heard the dull, heavy 
sound of the clods fall in upon the coffin of her 
who now sleeps calmly in her early grave, I am 
straying as of old, a heppy child. Once more are 
we two young things playing our sweet fancies at 
will, weaving fairy necklaces of water-lily buds, of 
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Jughing out peels of silvery laughter on the cool 
teilight air, till a voice, long ago silent in the 
grave, is heard calling us to come in, for the 
mists are floating over the meadows, and the 
white dew is heavy on the grass 

Pass before my dim eyes, ye sweet plantasics 
of the past—changing, ever changing, till the 
gorldiing’s heart beats as of old, once more. [ 
seem to see two shadows of lost Helen and my 


former self—the tall, lithe stripling and the fair, | 


gentle girl are walking together in an ancient gar- 
den loving!y—their hearts beat in unison—they are 
allin all to each other. Ah! did either in those days 
think that a time would ever come when the tall 


siripling’s eyes would be red with weeping over | 


gentle Helen’s grave? Did she ever dream of a 
tine when Sorrow, weary of loneliness, would 
seek vain relief in unworthy revelry and sin; when 
he she so much loved, the proud, pure-hearted 
boy, would madly mock his better heart to gain 
the good will of profligates and the coarse 
applause of fools? Ave, those days did come, I 
own in humble bitterness of spirit: they are, I 
trust, for ever passed away. But there is that 
within me this summer afternoon, which seems to 
say to me in saddest prophecy, in Shelley’s words : 


Thou in the grave shalt rest—yet till the phantoms flee, 
Which that house and ancient gardeu made dear to thee 
erewhule, 
Thy remembrance and repentance, and deep musings are 
not free 
From the music of two voices, and the light of one sweet 
smile.” 


And now the wind comes sweeping under the 
lilacs, and blowing my papers about the garden. 
I must secure them at once, or the occupants of 
the lodging-house next door will have a perusal 
Iuever intended for them. I pick them up— 
poems— attempted tales—sad chronicles of sadder 
failures, involving loss of time and temper—and 
the first that meets my eye, strangely enough, is 
ascraw! of summer thoughts, which I wrote a 
while ago. They are so much in accordance with 
my feelings just now, that I transcribe them :— 


I. 
Oh! blesséd are my musings sweet 
They fall upon my weary brain 
flowers ; 
Those days are gone—my heart is lone—and yet "tis sum- 
mer now— 
And flowers are waving fragrantly, and the birds sing on 
the bough. 


on long departed hours, 
like scent of summer 


i. 

Oh! blesséd are the summer days, where the elm-shade’s 
falling cool, 

— the swift is gliding sportively athwart the mill-dam 
pool, 

Where joyous sounds of summer life are tingling through 
men’s ears, 

Yet now I greet them with a smile too near akin to tears. 


Ill. 
For summer days are come again with the murmur of the 


The nightingale’s rich note of Jove, and the south-wind’s 
minstreley : 





Abbey in 
| Maskelynes, whose family have resided there since 
| the days of the Eighth Henry. I bad, till the date 
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Bat never more can summer come to me as then of old, 
For boyhood’s heart the world hath warped with teachings 
false and cold. 
IV. 
There was a time of innocence—a time of trasting trath, 
When I, with Hope to lead me, walked in sin-ansullied 
youth, 
On through a region of my owa—a land of glorious 
dreams, 
Which shrouded me from wandering grief—how sad awaking 
seems ! 
v. 
For Ilope is half forgotten now—it seems a weary while 
Since o’er the wreck of all I loved Despair could force a 
smile : 
I've lost my all of Truth and Hope—and boyhood’s early 
home : 
Yet now into the past once more with Memory I come. 
vi. 
Oh! blesséd were my early days—the tameless and the 
free— 
I would to God that thoughts like these would ever dwell 
with me, 
To win me from my worldlivess, to banish dark despair, 
To fleet across this fevered brain like a breath of summer 
air! 


There are other papers too, of all sorts—traces 
of sadness, poor attempts at mirth, moody ima- 
ginings,—mostly written for pleasure, few for 
profit. 

But I find a bundle of papers tied together — 
What are they? A glance tells me. I reserve 
that information for another chapter. 





CHAPTER XI. 
MY COUSIN MASKELYNE: OR, THE ABBOT’S CURSE. 


‘* A secret curse on that old building hung, 
Some weighty crime that Heaven could not pardon.” 


I xnow full well that the story I am about to tell 
is open to doubts as to its probability, and that any 
tale, with which superstition is in part interwoven, 
is generally cried down as an offshoot of the super- 
natural, spectral school of Monk Lewis and Mrs, 
Radcliffe, and believed accordingly. Neverthe- 
less, I venture to lay before you a plain narrative, 
for the truth of which, (without reference to 
names, dates, and a few incidental facts), I, and 
people worthy of credence in the county where the 
scene is laid can vouch. “ My cousin Maskelyne,” 
(name only excepted), is no mythical personage of 
my own, but was areal flesh and blood cousin of 
mine, dear to me as to that part of the county 
where he was best known, and is now lamented. 
With these rough prefatory remarks I will at once 
begin. 

In the year 1853 in the month of September, I 
was staying with a shooting party at Beauchamp 
shire, the seat of my cousins, the 





above given, known very little of my cousins— bad 
never been, save as a child, to Beauchamp, and 
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pleasant a party as I ever had the luck to meet. 


had now gone there for a month’s sojourn with as | et 
| and flourishing, while I am sleeping in oar ojg 
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“Those trees will, in a few years, be {aij 


But it is not so much of them that I could | yault.’? 


speak, as of the events of that evening which I 


remember as the occasion of my first introduction | 
The squire—his father, | 


to Roland Maskelyne. 
John Maskelyne, was a hale old man of some sixty 
years of age, with nothing remarkable about him 


but his intense love of field-sports of all kinds, | 
hatred of free trade, and rabid Toryism ; in other | 


respects an amiable man enough, a kind father, a | as 
snug little party, but it is of little avail to blink 


squire when tenants were not poachers or 
Liberals, and one whose boast was that his an- 
cestors came over with the Normans, and had 
never sullied their fingers by work of any kind. 
Mother, Roland Maskelyne had not; his sister 
was married and lived in Wales, his younger 
brother was a boy at Eton then, and so the heir 
of Beauchamp had it all his own way at the 
Abbey. I cannot better describe him than by 
saying that he was as near a likeness to the 
Vandyke Charles I. as can well be imagined, with 
the same long, oval face, and expression of proud 
sadness. He only needed a ruff and a pointed 
beard to convince a looker-on that some old 
Vandyke copy had walked out of its frame to be- 
come Roland Maskelyne. 1 noticed that during 
dinuer he said little, but seemed absent and dis- 
spirited. Perhaps he is in ill health, thought I— 
perhaps something has gone wrong; but his 
father seeing I looked inquiringly at my cousin, 
said in a low tone across the table, “ Take no 
notice of your cousin, he is always as you see him 
now.” ‘This naturally enough heightened my 
curiosity to know what could be the cause of so 
settled a sadness. I had indeed heard, before 
coming to the Abbey, some strange stories of a 
certain Abbot who once ruled in Beauchamp, and 
who, on being dispossessed of his broad acres and 
fine old domain by that rapacious sovereign Henry 
VIIL, for the sole benefit of a certain Hugo 
Maskelyne and his male heirs for ever, had be- 
stowed a parting curse on the fortunate courtier 
and his heirs aforesaid, nearly in these words :— 

“ Live a merry life, Hugo Maskelyne, and gorge 
thyself on the spoil of the Church of God; but thou 
shalt not die in thy bed, neither shall any eldest 
son of thy posterity ever lire to succeed to the 
broad, fair lands of Beauchamp.” 

All this I had heard from an old nursemaid of 
mine, who came to us from my cousin’s village, and 
though I, of course, knew of the strange fatality 
regarding the eldest sons of this family, I believed 
it was an old woman's tale of wonderment, un- 
worthy of recollection. Nevertheless, my opi- 
nions on that subject have strangely changed since 
then. 

After dinner, over our Wine, the conversation 
turned upon timber and some trees which the old 
squire had that day planted in commemoration 
of Roland’s baving then attained his twenty- 
seventh year, when my melancholy-visaged cousin 
said abruptly, as though he just woke up, 





“Nonsense, man,” said his father, almost 
angrily. ‘1 really do wish you would, for once 
in you life, forget that foolish old story about the 
Abbot's curse, which seems to overshadow your 
life.” 

“ Father,” said the young man, “ we are all of 
us in this room relatives. I am sorry if thet 
foolish observation has cast a gloom over our 


facts ; all of us know there is a fate hanging over 
us Maskelynes, and that the Abbot’s curse has 
never failed save once, since the day when the 
Abbot of Beauchamp left his lands for ever. Still, 
perhaps, I was foolish to talk of these matters 
too well known already.” 

The conversation dropped, but it had lasted quite 
long enough to fill my young head with all kinds 
of weird fancies, so much so that you can easily 
imagine that when I retired to rest that night in 
the “ White Room,” with its panelled walls hung 
with stern-looking old Maskelynes, “ bearded like 
the pard” and seemingly as fierce, and old swords 
bucklers, and arquebuses, which it would require 
a brave sportsman to load and fire off now, it was 
to think of anything but slumber. From a child 
I had at no time been of a superstitious turn ; still 
that night, I confess, I felt anything but comfort- 
able, and, when I heard the clock strike one, and 
the last step die away on the creaking staircase, I 
would willingly have given all I then possessed to 
be at home, with no Maskelynes to stare me out 
of countenance, no Beauchamp Abbey with hor- 
rible traditions to startle me from my propriety, 
and no “White Room” “to murder sleep.” I 
tossed and turned, striving in vain to sleep. I 
could not; till at last, determined to see if there 
were any ghosts in svauchamp Abbey, I valiantly 
poked my nose into every cupboard and cranny in 
the room till I was more convinced than ever that 
I was a fool, and still more nervous than I had 
been before. “This cannot last long,’’ thought I, 
“it will soon be morning—I will light a cigar 
and smoke till daybreak.” I looked round the 
room for a book—there were none. At last I 
bethought me of the cupboard at the end of the 
room, there I found Burton’s “ Anatomie of Me- 
lancholie,” a fit book for such a time, when, 
while glancing over its pages, down tumbled, 
covering me with dust, a pile of books and papers 
and a long roll of vellum, which I soon saw was 
the Maskelyne pedigree. I sat down, smoked my 
cigar, and read it through patiently, observing at 
the same time that against the name of every 
eldest son, for many generations, was a black line, 
and, “He died before his father,’” and “ his 
younger brother succeeded,” &c. And so the legend 
had some foundation in fact. I could not then 
reason myself out of a belief in it—I cannot 
now. 

Day dawned; I had smoked my cigar down to 














ihe stamp—was very tired, so throwing myself on 
ny bed, I fell asleep in my dressing-gown and 
slippers, and awoke the next morning to find 
Roland at my bedside. A glance told him how I 
had spent the night ; the candle burnt out, the 
books scattered over the floor, the dressing-gown 
and slippers left me no chance of asserting | had 
slept well. I told the whole truth, not even 
omitting the pedigree incident. Roland said 
nothing, but I think looked sadder than ever all 
that day. 

We went out shoo'ing; a right merry party, 
save Roland, we were—all, save myself, being 
eapital shots, and returned home, comfortably tired, 
toa good dinner at seven, with some fine old ’24 
afterwards. Leaving the wine-bibbers to their 
talk of “green seals” and rare vintages, wine and 
walnuts, my cousin and I strolled out across the 

k, cigar in mouth, and from that night began a 
most cordial friendship. A delightful companion 
(when forgetting for awhile that fearful family 
destiny), was my poor cousin Roland. From a 
boy he had always been a lover of literature, and 
at school and college had always shown himself to 
be aman not only of refined mind but vigorous 
intellect. A “noble mind” was indeed “ over- 
thrown” here by a fearful superstition, as you, 
reader, may call it, if you please; a life, which 
might have shed lustre on his age, was indeed 
wasted when Roland returned from Oxford to 
Beauchamp, where, leaving behind him the gene- 
rous emulation and glorious thirst of knowledge 
of better days, he had nothing on which to fall 
back but field sports, huam-drum country society, 
and gloomy forebodings. I was a boy then—I 
fear | am little more now—and, boy-like, one of 
the first things I told my newly-discovered cousin- 
friend, was the history of a boyish love. Perhaps 
I told the tale well, perhaps earnestness atones 
for the power of narration; at any rate he seemed, 
as I thought, affected by what I said. I had 
jarred upon a weak chord, perhaps. I had always 
heard that Roland was a very Maskelyne in his 
nature—proud and reserved to a fault. It was 
not so. That night as we walked across his 
father’s park, under the old ancestral elms, J 
heard from his lips how, in an evil hour of un- 
guarded passion, he had sacrificed the virtue of a 
village-girl of lowly birth but remarkable beauty, 
one in all respects worthy of a better fate, and 
had by her a son whose birth, thanks to a judi- 
cious removal of the fair frail one under some pre- 
text or other to London, had been hitherto kept a 
seerct. heir child died, fortunately for both, and 
nothing was knownof the matter by Rachel’s friends 
at that time. Rachel Brooke was the only daughter 
of a small farmer in a parish adjoining Beauchamp, 
and, at the period I speak of here, was residing 
with her father and brother, in a lone farm-house 
some two miles from the Abbey. Now Roland 
was, it seems, in the habit of paying clandestine 
visits to poor Rachel, whenever he thought her 
father and brother were away or asleep. It hap- 
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pened, however, one night when the old farmer 
was away from home, that Roland was sitting in 
the farmer’s kitchen without a light with Rachel 
at his side when, hearing a sound outside, he went 
to the window to listen, and had hardly sat down 
again, when in stalked an athletic young man 
with a gun under his arm, as Roland and Rachel 
could see by the moonlight streaming in through 
the open door. It was her brother George, who 
had, as was his custom, been out on some poaching 
expedition with some disreputable characters in 
the village as lawless as himself, and now returned 
from the Abbey Woods to find the heir of Beau- 
champ in his father’s kitchen, at his sister’s side. 

“What means all this, young squire °* asked 
Brooke hoarsely. Maskelyne said nothing— 
little could be said—ere the poacher went on in 
tones of fast-increasing passion : 

‘*We may be poor fulks, and you may bea fine 
gentleman come to ruin, if it is not already 
ruined, a poor girl’s peace of mind; but may’— 
here he swore an oath too fearful to be wri(ten 
down—“‘if this night 1 do not hear from your 
lips why you come. Speak—-villain.” ; 

Maskelyne’s sole reply was a scornful smile, 

“Speak, Rachel,” went he on wildly, “ why 
comes this young squire, when father is away, to 
sit here through the night with you ?” ; 

2 She was too much ashamed to speak—she 
could not. ‘ 

“And did I risk my life three years ago to 
save you from drowning in the miller’s pool 
yonder but for this—for this—for my sister— 
the living likeness of my poor dead mother to be 

“Spsre me, George,” said she—when, hissing 
out through his teeth one bitter word, which 
brought the blood in «ne red blush to the young 
girl’s brow, he felled her savagely to the earth. 
Iu an instant his throat was grasped by Roland— 
a fierce struggle ensued — Maskelyne was the more 
powerful man, and Brooke was every second 
getting the worst of the contest, when, by a sud- 
den effort he shook off Roland’s grasp, and rushed 
madly out into the field, shouting when he 
stopped : 

“We shall meet again, Roland Maskelyne : 
curses, like birds, fly home to roost; take mine 
and remember the Abbot's.” 

This disgraceful scene had occurred, unknown 
to any but the actors of it, some three days before 
my arrival at Beauchamp—and Roland more than 
once hinted during our walk that he had little 
doubt but that George Brooke and he were likely 
between them to work out “the Abbot's curse” 
at no distant day. He pointed Brooke out to me 
the next morning. The poacher passed us by with 
a steady look of determined hatred in his eye, but 
said nothing, and in a few days I almost forgot the 
circumstances connected with Roland's and his 
quarrel. 

Alas! I had occasion too soon to bear un- 
willing witness to the truth of my poor cousin's 
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words, that he and George 
work out “the Abbot’s curse” between them. 
But little thought I, when Koland and I sat the 
following Sunday in the squire’s pew under the 
marble monuments of the Maskelynes, to which 
I fear I paid far more attention than to the :ome- 
what heavy discourse of the good rector of Beau- 
champ, how soon there would be a monun.ent in 
the churchyard to one who combined with all 
that was good and noble in his ill-fated race, a 
fascination of mind and mien peculiarly his own. 
Let me not anticipate. Let me not selfishly mar 
what little interest this story may have for my 
readers by jumping to a sad conclusion thus early. 
It was the custom of my cousin and myself every 
evening to stroll out acrcss the fields to enjoy a 
“quiet cigar,” as smokers say; and one night, 
while returning home rather later than usual, we 
heard a gun fired—another—and then a man’s 
head peered at us over the fence, and was rapidly 
withdrawn. 

“ Poachers,” said Roland, without removing 
the cigar from his lips; “let us knock up the 
keepers, and see if we cannot secure some of 
these ‘ Diana’s foresters.’ ” 

After a smart walk of some ten minutes we 
reached the keeper’s cottage, and found him with 
two assistants preparing to start for the Abbey 
woods in quest of the poachers. Telling the 
keepers to go on first and reconnoitre, Roland 
said to me: 

“You and I, William, will follow in their rear, 
and may possibly see some sport on our own ac- 
count. I know the country, you don’t; stick 
close to me, and’”—bhere he stooped down and 
selected from a bundle of faggots by the moon- 
light two stout bludgeons—“ now I think we are 
amatch for any two of them, if they don’t fire, 
which is improbable.” 

Although peaceably disposed, and at no time 
fond of risking life and limb for trifles, I am by 
no means averse toa little excitement in the way of 
skull-cracking when the occasion is a just one; 
and so without more ado I set off with Maske- 
lyne, with the charitable view of correcting the 
erroncous ideas existing in the poachers’ minds, 
as to the extent of the squire’s meum and their 
tuum. By the time we reached the wood, the 
keepers had got into the middle of some brush- 
wood, where they ambushed, awaiting the arrival 
of the marauders. Giving a very low whistle, 
which was immediately answered by our party, 
Roland and I proceeded onwards till we heard a 
crackling of dead branches, and a man rushed past 
us, followed by alurcher. 

“It is George Brooke's dog,” said Maskelyne ; 
“IT would for his sister Rachel’s sake that he were 
miles away this night. If I meet him hand to 
hand, I cannot shrink from an encounter; for if 
I do, he will think I fear him, and that no man 
could ever say of a Maskelyne; if we take him, 
it will only be through bloodshed— possibly loss 
of life—for George is a desperate fellow ; was 
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Brooke would soon | tried, but acquitted, some years ago, for shooting 


old Giles, our late head-keeper, and knows that if 
he be again on his trial, he will assuredly be trans. 
ported. I have almost a wish to go back; but 
no, here are the keepers. What news, Jack?” 
The head-keeper told us that he knew of the 
poachers’ whereabouts—that there were four or 
five of them only, so that we were evenly 


_ matched, and that we had better at once come up 
with them and secure any we could. 


We had 


/not far to go before we had an opportunity of 





testing our valour. 

Grasping his bludgeon, Roland strode manfallr 
up to a group of men—stalwart fellows too for a 
midnight melee—who had coolly halted, bent on 
giving the keepers “their suppers,” as they ele- 
gantly phrased it, with a few oaths as expletives, 
Singling out one man, who seemed tle most 
athletic of the party, Roland speedily felled him 
like a bullock by one heavy blow of his bludgeon. 
and, shouting to us to come on, struck out right 
and left more like a savage than that quiet, gen. 
tlemanlike, pensive cousin of mine, whose sadness 
[ had vainly endeavoured to cheer the same even- 
ing. I, too, played my part well enough with my 
bludgeon, and was easily worsting by fist and 
stick, as opportunity offered, a clumsy bumpkin, 
whose knowledge of the noble art of self-defence 
was limited to a few furious kicks and awkward 
hits, when I received from behind a heavy blow on 
my head, and fell down backwards stunned. What 
went on during my short insensibility I hardly 
know even now; but when I came to myself, I 
found the hot blood trickling down my neck and 
face, the keepers were gone, and the moor 
shining clearly down through the trees full on the 
pale angry faces of two men, who were pausing 
for an instant’s breathing time, ere they endea- 
voured to crack each other's skulls. These were 
Roland Maskelyne and George Brooke; the latter 
had laid his gun on the grass, and was striking 
wildly at Roland with a stick dropped by a brother- 
poacher in his flight. Feeling too weak to be of 
any use in a conflict like this, and beside posses- 
sing that almost instinctive love of fair play com- 
mon to every true Briton, I contented myself by 
leaning on my elbow and encouraging Roland as 
loudly as I was able, to finish it quickly.’ My 
cousin was a splendid single-stick player; and, at 
this Brooke, though a wiry active fellow enough, 
stood little chance with one who, like Maskelyne, 
had learned the use of his weapon from the life- 
guardsmen of Angelo’s fencing rooms; so it was 
easy to sec that the conflict must speedily end. 
With a dexterous twist of his wrist, Roland sent 
the poacher’s cudgel flying some dozen feet into 
the air, and rushed on to secure his man, when 
Brooke, divining his intention, leapt lightly back, 
and recovering his gun which lay loaded on the 
grass, deliberately cocked and presented it at his 
antagonist’s breast. 

“Stand back, young squire,” said the poacher 
hoarsely through his set teeth; “let me go in 

















































home to ny sister whom you have ruined, | 
or by Him that made us, your heart’s blood will | 
sprinkle this grass to night.” | 

And for a moment Roland did stand back; he 
thought, perhaps, how just a cause of anger might | 
now be influencing Brooke against the seducer of | 
bis sister, and for Aer sake a momentary feeling | 
of hesitation came over Roland’s fiery heart. | 
Alas! it was but for a moment. 

“ Brooke,”’ said he sternly, “I said I would | 
stop this poaching two years ago—I will keep my | 
word.” | 

Grasping his bludgeon once more, just as I was 
rising to stop him, Roland rushed in to grapple 
with the poacher, and succeeded so far as to be 
able to avert the gun's muzzle from his breast, 
when the keepers’ voices were heard in the dis- 
tance, and Brooke, wrenching the gun from 
Roland’s grasp, fired it, and through the smoke I 
saw the poacher bounding by me like a deer, and 
my cousin lying bleeding on the grass. At this 
moment the moon shone out through a passing 
cloud; and, as I knelt down at his side, and saw 
the ghastly pallor of his face I knew his hours 
were numbered. 

“ William,”’ said he very faintly, “I am a dying 
man, shout for the keepers—the Abbot's curse is | 
here !” 

Staunching the blood, which was dripping 
slowly from his side, with a handkerchief, I shouted 
long and loudly, till the old trees re-echoed back 
my words. The keepers soon returned after a 
bootless pursuit; we carried the dying man home 
across the fields he might never inherit to the 
Abbey. It was indeed a sight to soften the 
hardest heart, when we stopped at his father’s 
door. Hearing our heavy footsteps, the old squire 
and his guests threw up the windows of the dining- 
room, and saw the bitter truth at a glance. 

; I will not dwell on the events of 
that night; my memory of them is too painful, 
even now that the grass is growing on my poor 
cousin’s grave. 


Morning dawned on the old man, the surgeon, 
and myself standing at poor Roland's bedside. 
From the first the surgeon expressed no hope of 
his patient’s recovery; we knew that in a few 
hours all must be over, and the dying man knew 
this too, and prepared to meet his end with Chris- 
tian fortitude. ‘The rector came soon after day- 
break, and administered the sacrament to him— 
and greatly comforted us by saying (for we had all 
retired from the room by Roland's request during 
that interview) that my cousin’s state of mind 
was all that could be wished. As I approached 
the bedside once more, Roland leant his head 
forward and murmured some few indistinct words. 
I bent my head over him, and he whispered— 

“Go for Rachel Brooke ; I wish to see her ere 
Idie. I have wronged her—I would make some 
atonement. Tell my futher itis my wish. He will 
not refuse.” 
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I briefly told the father his son's request; a 
flush of proud displeasure for a moment passed 
over the old man’s brow; bat he said, “Do as 
Roland desires.” 

I ran to the stable, vaulted upon a horse, and 
rode him, without waiting for saddle or bridle, 
with a halter, to Rachel. She returned with me 
—she knew the truth already too well —George 
had been home, and told her all ere he finally fled. 
Timidly, with her face suffused with blushes, 
crept poor Rachel, like a guilty thing, after me to 
Roland's bedside, where, overcome by her grief, 
forgetting the presence of all save him she loved, 
and he dying before her, she sank down sobbing 
bitterly at the foot of the bed. ‘That proad, 
stern, melancholy Roland Maskelyne had not been 
so to der; she remembered a time when the 
cheek, now paling at the approach of death, had 
flushed as he told to her his passionate, sinful 
love—when the eye, so sad or stern in its glances 
on others, beamed with love oa her,—the poor 
little village girl, now breaking her heart at a 
dying man’s bedside. What cared she for the 
stern wonderment in the looks of the hauglity old 
squire? for the deprecating glances of the good 
surgeon? Love heeded them not; she was, to all 
intents and purposes, alone with him she loved— 
and he was fast nearing his eternal home... ... 

After a while she became calmer, rose from her 
knees, and glanced wistfully round the room. 

“Father,” said Roland, “I have something on 
my mind—let me speak to this poor girl alone.” 

Without a word of remonstrance or inquiry we 
all withdrew. I heard from Rachel's lips, after 
the funeral, what then occurred : 

“ Rachel, I was your destroyer—I sent for you 
to entreat your forgiveness ere I go hence into the 
presence of my Maker. We have both sinned 
grievously. Kneel down, and pray to God to 
pardon us, in this sad, parting hour!” 

She obeyed. There was a long pause; his 
mind seemed wandering, and he weil-nigh too ex- 
hausted to speak. After a while he continued, 

“ Doubtless, you know all; but I forgive him 
who wounded me, for I die by your brother's hand. 
I shall exact a promise, when we two have said our 
last farewell, from my father, that he will not seek 
to punish George, and that he will protect you for 
my sake. And now, good bye, my own dear girl ! 
Forgive me, think kindly of me when I am gone, 
though I have been your ruin, for the sake of the 
love I bore you, and for the sake of our dead 
little one, whom I hope soon to meet in 
heaven !”” 

She knelt down once more, and wound her arms 
round her first—last—only love. ‘Their lips met 
in one long, parting kiss; a murmured “God bless 
you, Roland, as Rachel does!” and the poor girl 
parted from him for ever in this world. 

Well-nigh overcome by emotion, weak with loss 


of blood, Roland had still a sacred duty, as Ae 
deemed it, to perform. Mastering his he 
his father to his bedside, and taking his 
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hand in his own, after desiring that his dying 
blessing might be transmitted to his brother and 
sister, he passed on to that which was nearest to 
his heart in his last moments. .........-. 


| 
| 


“ Father, I implore you by the love you profess | 


for me to grant me these favours—these requests 
of your dying son; firstly, that you will never in 
any way, directly or indirectly, seek to punish 
George Brooke for the share he had in last night’s 
tragedy; secondly, that you will ever think kindly 
in Christian charity, for my sake, of poor Rachel— 


(I cannot tell you her history now as regards me, | 


cousin William here will, when I am dead) —and 
that you will settle, in my behalf, on her for life, 
such an annuity as will enable her to live respect- 
ably wherever she may wish.”’ 

For a while the father combated his son’s 
merciful intentions towards the poacher, till, seeing 
delay pained Roland, he yielded, gave the required 
promises on the sacred word of a Maskelyne, and 
in a few minutes heard his son say solemnly, 

“Father! I thank you, I die happy! Forgive 
me, if I have been wayward, and have clouded 
our house with a life-long sorrow. My presenti. 
ments are fulfilled! I pray God that he will 
avert the Abbot’s curse from the next generation 
of our family, but I dare not hope it.” The voice 
grew gradually weaker, and we knew that Death 
had come for him at last. Clasping my hand in 
his, with a prayer for God's forgiveness of his sins, 
he spoke these last, strange words, 


‘‘ Scoff nevermore at the Abbot’s curse!” And 
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of Beauchamp, in a voice tremulous with hardiy 
suppressed emotion, there was not a dry eye 
among all that rustic concourse of honest hearts 
from far and near in the old churchyard. And J 
own I shuddered (in superstitious awe, as a reader 
may think), when my eyes fell upon two saplings 
which Roland himself had planted in my presence 
some time before, in his own-words, “to over. 
shadow my grave when the curse is fulfilled !” 

By the old man’s desire I remained with him 9 
week after his son’s funeral. I told him the 
history of Rachel Brooke as regarded his sop, 


omitting nothing, and had, ere that week expired, 


the satisfaction of being the bearer of a kindly 
note from Mr. Maskelyne to her, and have since 


_heard that very shortly after my departure a 


| handsome annuity was settled upon Rachel Brocke 


for her life. George escaped, and has never been 
seen since. His gang is broken up, and the 
Abbey Woods since that fatal nigit, seem to have 


few temptations for the Beauchamp villagers. 


— « 


champ Abbey. 


| 
| 


the noble spirit of Roland Maskelyne so passed | 


away. 


| 


Let me draw a veil over the few days preceding | 


his funeral. Such sorrow should be sacred, and 
any delineatious of mine of sorrow like ours then, 
could but be painful to you now. 

I saw the coffin of him | had known so short a 
time, yet loved so well, borne to the grave of the 
Maskelynes, and I know that while the beautiful 
ritual of our church was being read by the Rector 


Once again, when the grass was growing green 
on my cousin’s grave, did I pay a visit to Beau- 
Old recollections made that s0 
painful to me that I have never repeated it. I 
remember one night strolling through the church- 
yard when all the village seemed asleep; as I 
passed near the massive cross which marked 
Roland’s resting-place, 1 heard a sound of sobs, 
I was startled, but quickly shaking off that feeling 
I strode to the grave, and there, with her face 
bent down to the turf, kuelt poor Rachel. In an- 
swer to my questions she told me that since his death 
she had never omitted a nightly visit to her dead 
lover’s grave—and there, I doubt not, she will some 
morning be found lying broken-hearted on the 
daisies which fold the tomb of him she loved so well. 


| And now, dear reader, shall I confess it? whenever 


| 
| 


I hear men scoffing at narrations of this kind as 
“old women’s tales,” I feel a choking sensation in 
my throat, for my mind wanders back to the cross 
that tells at once the grave of my lost cousin 
Maskelyne, and the ApBor’s Cursz. 


THE COTTON TRADE, 


A PARALLEL instance of rapid advancement cannot 


somewhat, but very slightly, interfered with by 


perbaps be found in history to that between the | America, and some few Continental manufacturers. 


rise and present position of the cotton manufacture | 


The first mention of cotton spinning in England 


in Great Britain. Weaving is among the earliest | is to be found in a paper dated 1641, when it was 


authenticated facts ; Eastern countries stil] retain 
much of their original superiority, and it is difficult | 
even io this day to equal, or even rival some of the 
finest muslins of India; certain it is that among 
the higher ranks in that part of the globe their 
own productions of that peculiar description are 
still preferred to our own. In other countries, 
however, the taste for English goods has become 
so rooted, that they have a monopoly, though it is 








| said to have been located, even at that period, at 


Manchester ; but it was nearly a century afterwards 
before it became of the slightest importance, 

it was not until about ninety-five years since that 
cloth wholly composed of cotton—a mixture of 
wool having been generally added—was an article 
of commerce. From about the year 1700 to 1760 
the only manufacturers were weavers located in 
the various districts, who wove the thread during 
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the day which their wives and children spun in | and Italy, so that even to our rivals do we supply 
the evenings and leisure hours ; but at this period | the necessary materials upon which they work. 

the raw material was sent to the operatives by The real importance of the cotton manufacture 

from Manchester, who subsequently col- | and its consumption of other articles, are not repre- 

lected the manufactured article. | Mechanical | sented by the foregoing statistics. Its con- 

jus had long been directed to its machinery. In | sumption of flour is very large, and to this fact we 


1733, 1738, and 1753, patents were taken out for | owe the origin of the Anti-Corn-Law League, and 
increasing the production by machinery; but the | the subsequent triumph of Free-trade. Some 
first grand step was in 1767, when the spinning- | few years since, in a single establishment in 
jenny appeared. Two years afterwards Sir | Glasgow, the duty alone upon the flour used, 
Richard Arkwright projected his invention, which, | amounted to little short of £1,000 per annem, 
sixteen years subsequently, was declared by law | and as the coarser description of goods required 
to be void, but which had already created a new | the larger quantity of this necessary ingredient to 
trade. Just before 1800 the power loom came into | their manufacture, so of course was the total 
general use, by which the cotton trade greatly ex- | profit upon the whole working of the factory 
tended, and from that period to the present time, | diminished. The Corn Laws then were discovered 
scarcely a week has elapsed, certainly not a new | really to cripple trade, by enhaucing the price of 
mill has been erected, without some improvement | goods, while they crippled the power of purchasing ; 
or other having been brought into operation. Be- | hence the fundamental reason of the agitation for 
tween the years 1701 and 1705, the average yearly | this repeal. An extended cultivation of wheat in 
importation of cotton was 1,170,911 lbs.; between | Bengal, aud other paris of India, which upon its 
1705 and 1720, it was 2,173,287 Ibs., or had not | arrival here is taken for the cotton mills on 
doubled itself in the fifth part of the century; | account of its peculiar glutinous quality, has also 
but even up to 1775, when three quarters of the | resulted from this branch of business. ‘There can 
centennial period had elapsed, it was on the aver- | be very little doubt but, that had it not been for 
age of the years previous years, but 4,764,589 lbs. | the slow, uncertain, and expensive method of 
However, when weaving by machinery became in-'| transit for goods between Liverpool and Man- 
troduced, so did the importation of the raw cotton | chester, the former being the importing and ex- 
increase ; showing, what it is very necessary to | porting place of business, the system or the 
bear in mind at the present moment, that the | principle of railways would not have been developed 
supply can be made to equal the demand. From | so extensively as it now exists. The first com- 
1775 to 1780, the average was 6,766,613 lbs. ; from | mercial line in England was between these two 
1781 to 1785, it was 10,94],934 lbs. ; but in these, | towns, and was projected upon a supposition that 
the two last were exceptional years, since in 1784, | goods would be conveved regularly at ten miles 
it was 11,482,083 lbs., andin 1785, when Ark-| per hour, After a sufficient portion of the line 
wright’s patent was thrown open toall who chose | was laid, a competitive trial was made of loco- 
to avail themselves of it, it had reached as | motives, in order to test the correctness of the 
high as 18,400,384 lbs. From this particular | calculation. The result was so far beyond what 
point, we start; in 1800 the consumption was | was expected, that Mr. Stephenson, the Engineer 
56,010,732 Ibs. ; in 1810, it was 132,488,935 lbs. ; | reported to the Directors, “I trust 1 shall not be 
in 183], it was 280,080,000 lbs. ; and again in | digressing from the subject, when I add that in 
1841, it was 487,992,355 lbs.; in 1851, it was | contemplating a speed of thirty miles an bour 
757,379,749 lbs. To show the importance of the | with passengers, aud from fifteen to twenty miles 
trade more particularly ; the importation was, in | an hour with a load of merchandise, at a cost of 
in almost nothing, comparatively speaking, I can 
4,764,589 lbs. | scarcely set a limit to the advantages which this 
1,023,886,525 ,, country has a right to expect from this improved 
; 7=, mode of intercourse, and even should no further 
Increase in 82 years —_1,019,121,939 __,, improvements be made,—and I doubt not, but 
Upward of one thousand of millions of pounds of | many and important ones will follow—there has 
cotton in one year! it seems almost incredible been sufficient to show that locomotive engines 
that such a quantity can by any possibility be | are capable of producing and maintaining a speed 
consumed, yet stocks in the warehouses, and in | beyond any other means at present known.” 
the manufacturers’ hands were low, and bear but | This bears date nine months before the line was 
& small proportion to the whole receipt at the | opened in 1830. 
commencement of 1857. Still, after making a | Another important trade is co-existent with the 
most liberal allowance for waste, 14 oz. per |b., | manufacture of cotton—that of printing the eloth. 
there remains a net quantity of yarn applicable to The oumber of hands employed in this branch bears 
the production of goods of no less than | a considerable proportion to those engaged in the 
912,000,000 Ibs. It has been noted above that | conversion of the raw material, and upon this also 
other countries compete with us in foreign | depend many minor branches. To the revocation of 
markets in goods, but part of this net product of the Edict of Nantes we owe the introduction of 
yarn goes to Germany, Russia, Holland, Belgium, | this art, like many others, into England. The 
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first known establishment of the kind was at Rich- 
mond, in Surrey, in about 1690. At that period 


Indian muslins and cloths alone were operated upon, | 
and the demand for them interfered so materially | 


with the consumption of silk goods, that, after 
several serious disturbances in consequence, tlie 
government of the day took the matter up, and 
placed an excise upon print works, by way of 
protection, very shortly afterwards—although, 
originally, the use of these articles was absolutely 
prohibited, under heavy penalties. Subsequently, 
financial considerations rendered the revenue thus 
derived of too great importance to be given up, and 
thus the tax remained until the general revision of 
the tariff some years since, To the imposition of 
this tax was added the vicious system of drawback 
upon exportation, by means of which enormous 
money frauds were perpetrated upon Government, 
to the injury of the fair trader, great loss of 
morality to the persons engaged in the traffic, and 
the infliction of a most serious blow to merchants 
and mercantile credit in foreign markets. If a man 
required money, it was an every day transaction to 
nurchase a parcel of printed goods upon credit, 
ship them somewhere, obtain the drawback, and 
so get into possession of capital for other opera- 
tions. ‘Their ultimate destination was doubtful. 
They were either sent to an unsuitable market 
upon chance, or disposed of unfairly. If the 
former plan was adopted, legitimate traders found 
themselves forestalled, with unsaleable goods it is 
true, but still with sufficient stock to destroy their 

rofit, and militate against future consignments of 
really useful fabrics. If tle latter mode of dis- 
posal were selected, one of two metliods of carry- 
ing it out was chosen ; both consisted in smug- 
gling the goods on shore, and substituting other 
packages in the room of those landed. ut if it 
were actually necessary to procure consular certifi- 
cates as to the goods reaching their destination, in 
order that the bond given at the Custom House 
in this country might be cancelled; then the com- 
mon expedient was to sink the ship—precaution, 
of course, being taken to preserve the lives of the 
crew. Salt, chintzes, and such goods as were en- 
titled to drawback were selected as cargo, which 
was “run’’ upon some concerted spot upon the 
coast. When at a distance from that place, 
another convenient place was chosen, the boats 
hoisted out, a few augur holes in its sides and 
bottom sent the ship into deep water, and the 


connected with this subject and with the pre. 
vious remark. On a fine, clear summer day, 
off the coast of Sussex, in sight of several s 

tators, a ship was seen to go down suddenly ; 
the crew landed, and were relieved, upon the 


representation that the accident had occurred 





— 


poor wrecked mariners landed amid the commis- | 
| keep it regularly employed, hence one great reasou 


seration of the villagers. The underwriters were, 
of course, victims, and considerable sums were ob- 
tained from them also. Though the penalty, upon 
conviction, for this offence was death, few were 
found guilty, on account of the difficulty of pro- 
curing legal evidence of the facts; at present the 


law has been improved, and evidence would be | 


admitted now which would not then have been 
deemed to be sufficient. The last case which the 
late Lord Erskine argued as a barrister, previously 
to his elevation to the bench, contained a point 


_— 





through a leak. ‘The circumstances which led to 
her being raised are immaterial, but raised she 
was, and the cases in which printed calicoes had 
been shipped were then found to be filled with 
rubbish. The captain and merchant were tried 
together for the offence, and so clear was the 
evidence, that they were found guilty without 
hesitation and sentenced to death. An arrest of 
judgment was however obtained, upon the ground 
that the court had no jurisdiction to try the case, 
It is unimportant whether it were at the General 
or Admiralty Sessions, at the Old Bailey, London, 
but it was at one of them. ‘The poiut raised was, 
“when was the offence committed ; at the time of 
agreement to do it between the merchant and 
captain upon land, or upcn its completion by the 
latter at sea.” If the former were the eorrect 
view, the Admiralty could not try the merchant, 
who had never quitted the land, for that which 
was done on the sea. If the latter were right, 
then the captain could not be tried by a peculiarly 
land tribunal, for an offence which had been done 
solely at sea. Lord Erskine’s arguments were 
sufficiently potent to save his clients, but before 
they left Gray’s Inn Hall, where the case was 
heard, they received an admonition from their 
advocate to be cautious of appearing before him as 
a judge, or they would assuredly encounter the 
fate from which he had just saved thei, and which, 
as he told them, they richly deserved. One of 
his lordship’s earliest subsequent acis was to 
amend this very law. 

It is upon the southern states of America that 
we now depend for our supply of the raw material, 
Previously to 1790 we imported none froin thence, 
but the increase in the demand, and the abundant 
supply of slave labour stimulated cultivation to 
such an extent that, in 1831 we received nearly 
220,000,000 lbs., and in 1856, 780,000,000 lbs., 
while the imports from other countries, except 
India, have been variable and decreasing. Any 
one description of machinery is not adapted to 
spinning every description of cotton, and, there- 
fore, it will not answer the purpose of a mauufac- 
turer to adjust his machine for a few bales, unless 
he be certain that a sufficiency cau be procured to 


why the general cultivation of cotton Las not gone 
on in other couutries as in America on an increasing 
ratio. Some years since importations from Manilla 
were frequent, which realized high rates, but for 
this reason they liave almost wholly ceased, though 
the quality was much appreciated in Manchester 
and its neighbourhood. Iu 1831 the West India 
Islands sent us 2,400,000 lbs, in 1856, 462,824 
lbs.; the Brazils contributed 31,700,000 lbs. im 
1831, and 21,830,000 lbs. ia 1856, the importation 
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7831, and 34,616,000 lbs. in 1856. This also has 


ing fallen as low as 14,700,000 lbs. in 1846; the contingeney. 
and Egypt forwarded 8,000,000 lbs. in | stove in Africa fully demonstrate the possibility, 
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The discoveries of Dr. Living- 


and, under proper management, the certainty of an 


varied materially, though it has been a steadily | abundant supply from that continent. The climate 
increasing source, for instance the 8,000,000 in | and soil are alike propitious, while labour is com- 


1831 had steadily advanced to upwards of | paratively worthless. 


14,000,000 in 1846; in 1847, 4,800,000 Ibs. only | 


came in; the next year, 7,200,000 lbs.; in 1849, 
17,400,000 lbs; then in 1850, no less than close 
upon 49,000,000, an immediate drop to 17,000,000 
lbs. in 1851—and not half—only 8,000,000 lbs. in 
1852. Since the last year, however, the supply has 
been more steady, having been 28,000,000 lbs., 
$2,900,000 Ibs., and 34,600,000 lbs. respectively. 
There are a few other places from which cotton 
comes, but in so uncertain quantities, and in 
so small a proportion to the aggregate, as not to 
demand particular notice. In 1831 India sent 
25,800,000 lbs., in 1856, 180,496,000 lbs., but in 
the first of these years is included a small quantity 
from the Island of Bourbon, from which place a 
large portion of the seed originally planted in 
other places was procured. With the exception 
of Egypt, Hindostan is the only quarter in which 
an increased production has taken place; and it 
would appear to that country alone can we con- 
fidently look for a permanent supply. 

Three things appear to be essentially necessary 
to the cultivation of the cotton tree—namely, a 
rich soil, climate not below a certain temperature, 
and an abundant supply of labour. Since the 
abolition of the slave trade, the production of 
those countries which were dependent upon that 
method of planting has fallen to almost nothing, 
and it is considered very doubtful if the maximum 
crop which can be raised in the United States, 
under existing circumstances, be not nearly reached. 
Much of the old soil has been already exhausted, 
and the present large yield has only been raised by 
extending the confines of the several estates. 
One negro cannot attend to beyond a certain 
number of shrubs, and from the agitation, now of 
serious moment, which prevails between the Nor- 
thern and Southern States, upon the question of 
slavery, many years must necessarily elapse before, 
in the natural state of things, any great increase 
can be made in the number of cotton-producing 
labourers. The confines of the district devoted to 
cotton in the United States has the peculiar disad- 
vantage of being’ subject to frost at uncertain 
periods, by which much damage is done, and 
the net quantity is reduced by an extent sufficient 
to cause an influence upon prices. One halfpenny 
per pound on the price of the raw article appears 
to be but a small advance, but it must be remem- 
bered that it geally represents a sum of £1,500,000 
added to the cost to the manufacture. 

The enormous disadvantage of so great a trade 
being wholly dependent upon a single country for 
its existence, is stimulating discoveries in other 
regions, Many of these will, doubtless, in the 
course of a few years, become large producing 
Places. But manufacturers cannot afford to risk 





| 





It will, however, occupy a 
long period of time before the natives become suf- 
ficiently civilized to grow it steadily. Excellent 
samples have been produced at Port Natal, but 
immigration is necessary to develope any one of 
the unbounded resources of that settlement. In 
very many other places, in various parts of the 
world, the cultivation of cotton has been success- 
fully attempted, but in none on a scale sufficiently 
large to do more than to show clearly the certainty 
that the land produces this staple. The subject 
has attracted the attention of the French Govern- 
ment also, and it is intended to extend the growth 
of the shrub from Egypt to Algeria. Judging by 
what has been done with wheat in that province, 
it is thought that France, before long, will set her 
manufacturers, in a great degree, free from their 
present sole reliance upon America. 

That India possesses everything required for the 
growth of cotton may be deduced from the 
augmentation which has taken place in the 
quantity exported. The great drawback to the 
extension of planting in“India, seems to be a want 
of irrigation, and means of conveyance to the sea- 
board. Much has been done by the Government to 
remedy the former, not on account of this one par- 
ticular article, but for improving the land generally. 
Very much remains yet to be accomplished, and, 
before any system can be fully carried out, a more 
economical distribution of the revenue of India 
must be brought to bear, in order that larger sums 
may be appropriated to public works than have been 
paid hitherto. Private enterprise is working hard 
to overcome the other difficulty, and were a certain 
rate of interest generally guaranteed, for any 
feasible project, British capital would readily flow 
to the East for the construction of railroads, and 
other works. From such as have been constructed, 
it is evident that, comparatively, the cost is but 
small, while, from the reports of those already in 
operation, it appears that the natives eagerly avail 
themselves of this method of locomotion, both for 
themselves and for their merchandise. Where 
railways could not be formed without a heavy ex- 
pense, or in inconvenient positions, a new plan of 
travelling has been recently projected—that of 
tram-roads. Their expense is trifling, and they 
will be formed with so much facility, that not only 
will means of communication be provided in a short 
period of time, but at a cost which will prove re- 
munerative to the shareholders. The “ Endless 
Traction Engine,” which formed so important 6 
feature in the London civic procession last year 
may, perhaps, furnish an idea for drawing heavy 
goods upon common roads in that couutry. 
Texas the same difficulty of transportation of mer- 
chandise presents itself which is experienced in 
India, only, perhaps, in a much more formidable 
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inasmuch as it is necessary there to pass 
ver a long desert, parched, barren, and of volcanic 
origin. The Americans, however, set us an example 
in the way of overcoming difficulties. It will not 
answer for them to allow the rich lands in the in- 
terior to lay waste any longer, so they have intro- 
duced camels from Arabia, for the purpose of 
raising beasts of burthen, whch may be capable of 
passing the track in question. One other difficulty 
to an almost unlimited supply of cotton from 
Hindostan, though of consequence, might be 
more easily removed—that is, the jealousy on 
the part of the Company to leasing land 
for a long term, or to selling it. Expe- 
rience of other articles has proved what can 
be done if European skill and capital be 
employed. Castor Oil, for instance, not long 
since was one of the most nauseous drugs imagin- 
able, requiring a large capital and time to be em- 
ployed here to make it at all fit to be dispensed 
by the chemist. Two young men went out to 
Calcutta as druggists ; one of them found it profit- 
able to instruct the natives in the proper way to 
prepare it, and the result has been that for many 
years the article has come here perfectly pure, and 
so tasteless as occasionally to be used for table 
purposes. Indigo, Lac Dye, and Sugar, all bear 
in the market a great distinguishing feature be- 
tween native and cultivated, the latter equal, if 
not superior to, any produced elsewhere, the 
former bearing a much lower price; and so with 
very many other articles which might be enume- 
rated. It was found profitable a short time since 
to cultivate the growth of oil seeds; and India has 
now completely superseded all other countries in 
the quality sent to Europe. 
An association has been formed at Manchester 
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for obtaining a regular supply of cotton. It js 
proposed that a small annual subscription shalj 
be raised to distribute machines, seed—and jp 
fact everything that can conduce to a better and 
regular receipt, no matter from what quarter it 
may come. The Liverpool merchants also haye 
lately taken the matter up, and with all the facilities 
which we possess at home and abroad, the only 
questions fr solution appear to be, shall this ex. 
tensive mauufacture be at the mercy of one 
single country, and the profits be abstracted and 
turned over to foreigners, for the encouragement 
of the slave trade, which is now going on vigor. 
ously; or shall a much smaller amount of money 
be devoted to bringiag out the resources of our 
own empire, to the real advantage of every one 
connected with it? Violent scenes have recently 
taken place in the Cortes at Madrid, and a long 
diplomatic correspondence is now going on in 
reference to the. payment of interest upon the 
Spanish debt. Symptoms of repudiation have 
again been manifested on the part of a rich city 
on the other side of the Atlantic. No profit has 
ever accrued either to individuals or to the country 
at large, from any of these loans. A glance at 
the official list of the Stock Exchange will give a 
slight idea of what has been lost by lending to 
other countries. True, losses have been sustained 
in forming railways and other works at home ; still 
there is the satisfaction of knowing that it has 
improved, and not impoverished, the nation; and 
now that experience has been gained many of these 
undertakings are becoming remunerative to a cer- 
tain extent. This experience will not be better 
applied than in bringing it to bear upon such of 
our own possessions as require it, and where 
certain return can be obtained. 








THE TESTIMONY 


OF THE ROCKS. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


We noticed the general character of this work 
in the May magazine, and particularly the leetures, 
or sections, in which the author propounded the 
theory that the Mosaic narrative of creation was 
founded on a series of visions; stated his plan of 
reconciliation between science and Scripture, and 
his views regarding certain arguments belonging 
to, in his own language, “ metaphysical theology.” 
No evidence exists in favour of the supposed 
visions of Moses, who is in reality, perhaps, the 
most distinct and the plainest of historians ; and 
no necessity for any of the schemes of recon- 
ciliation, ancient or modern, between science and 
Scripture ever existed ; so that the new is neither 
better nor wre o the old, and either is supe- 

ry, while the metaphysical theology has 
pg intelligible to its critic in this ree hs 





His researches within his own field were vigorous 
and voluminous, and his descriptions of the labour 
and its results are beautiful and vivid, because he 
illustrated a happy blending of imaginative and 
industrial powers not often united in nearly equal 
proportions; but all these achievements were 
built upon an external foundation of the things, 
seen and tangible, and he seems not to have been 

equally qualified for what he termed metaphysical 

reasoning. Through all his geological works the 

same grasping after a “reconciliation” of matters, 

that he might have seen required no reconciliation, 
for they evinced no difference, is traceable. The 
unfortunate peculiarity in this line of thought is 
almost consequential upon the “ thinker’s” admira-- 
tion of a particular study, without the development 
of those strictly reasoning powers that might have 
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garved this attachment. That peculiarity belongs 
to the class rather than to the individual, and 
from a perfect confidence in geological 
as they exist. It was the same with 
others twenty years since, and will be the same 
with their successors twenty years hence, although 
meanwhile the data have changed decisively, with- 
gut afy ground for supposing that they have 
their last conversion, and are now in a cool 
and solid state. From this mistake arose in Hugh 
Miller's mind an intense struggle. He believed 
the Bible to be true—perfectly true—word by 
word, as we believe. He strove to bring its 
declarations into consistence, not only with his facts 
but with bis inferences. This effort led to the 
position of a visionary inspiration of Moses, 
which he advanced. This also was the origin of 
his belief in the partial nature of the deluge. 
Both theories were absolutely gratuitous, because, 
ashas been said, the differences that they were 
framed to reconcile are fabulous phantoms that 
never had real form. All these efforts resemble 
the vehement struggles of a man in darkness and 
terror, to get egress by shaking the door, while, 
if he were a little more cool, he might lift the 
latch. 

The fifth and sixth lectures probably required 
more of that intense thought, which was certainly 
injurious to the writer, than any of the others 
consisting, in a greater degree, of descriptive 
matter; yet these fifth and sixth lectures were 
written, and virtually published long ago, for the 
fifth was read in 1852, and the sixth in 1855. And 
yet, in preparing the sixth, we meet language 
which indicates that the writer suffered from the 
magnitude of his subject. He considers the 
origin of moral evil in connexion with man’s free 
will—topics that probably transcend the limits of 
human intellect to scan thoroughly; and says, 


page 246 :— 

T approach a profound and terrible mystery. We can 
see how in the pre-Adamite ages, higher should have pre- 
ceded lower dynasties. To be low was not to be immoral; 
to be low was not to be guilt-stained and miserable. . The 
sea anemone on its half-tide rock, and the fern on its mossy 
hill-side, are low in their respective kingdoms ; but they 
are, notwithstanding, worthy, in their quiet, unobtrusive 
beauty, of the God who formed them. It is only when the 
human period begins that we are startled and perplexed by 
the problem of a lowness not innocent,—an inferiority tan- 
‘amount to moral deformity. In the period of responsibi- 
lity, to be low means to be evil; and how, we ask, could a 

and inferiority resolvable into mora! evil have had 
any place in the decrees of that Judge who ever does what 
ieright, and in whom moral evil can have no place? The 
subject is one which it seems not given tu men thoroughly to 


. Comprenend. Permit me, however, to remark in reply, that 


18 4 sense so plain, so obvious, so unequivocally true, that 
it would lead an intelligent jury, impanelled in the case, 
conscientiously to convict, and a wise judge righteously to 
condemn, all that is evil in the present state of things, man 
May as certainly have wrought out fur himself, as the cri- 
minals whom we see sentenced at every justiciary court work 
out for themselves the course of punishment to which they 
are justly subjected. 


In page 248, proceeding with his argument, 


MAN'S PREE AGENCY. 





which had no connexion direetly with geology, he 
asserts that the power to do right or wrong is the 
necessary consequence of man’s free agency. Un- 
less he could have sinned he could not have been 
a free ageut. It is a common argument, or it is 
the explanation of an obvious fact. The author 
of “The Last Judgment,” an argumentative 
poem, makes Gamiel, the cherub, say, in his aceu- 
sation of Satan,— 

Thoa art accased, last charge and worst of all, 

That, like none else, self-tempted thou didst fall. 

Created perfect, holy, sinless, pure, 

Able to stand and from assault secure ; 


By no external influence moved to sin, 
Thou didst thyself create the cause within. 





And Michael, the angel, in his evidence, as 
by the poet put, states argaments along with 
facts :— 

Plain is the proof; he might have, if he would, 
For others in like circumstances stood. 

He fell, by swerving from the rightfal use 

Of his free agency to its abuse. 

*Tis clear he must have been, if free at all, 
Not only free to stand but free to fall ; 

This can no proof of imperfection be ; 

Tt proves nor more nor less than—he was free. 
All is not evil that may lead to ill; 

Goodness could not exist without free will; 
Yet evil from free agency may flow— 

Evil to none save those who make it so.” 


As we may notice the poem in another place, we 
only remark that the writer uses an old argu- 
ment—not weak from age, but one with which 
every reader and thinker must be familiar. Mr, 
Miller employed it, and then passes to its results : 


And we must seek an explanation of these twin facts ia 
that original freedom of will which, while it rendered man 
capable of being of choice God’s fellow worker, also con- 
ferred upon him an ability of choosing sof to work with 
God. And his choice of not working with Him, or against 
Him, being once freely made, we may see how, from man’s 
very constitution and nature, as an inteiligence united to 
matter that increases its kind from generation to generation 
in virtue of the original law, the ability of again working 
with God might be for ever destroyed. And thus man’s 
general condition as a lapsed creature may be as unequivo- 
cally a consequence of man’s own act, as the condition 
of individuals born free, but doomed to slavery in panish- 
ment of their offences is a consequence of their act. 


He proceeds, in support of these views, to consi- 
der the present condition of mankind, all origina- 
ting in the same two human beings, but presentin 
in their moral and physical condition evidence at 
the federal tie between one generation and another. 
He tells us that the Adamic man is to be found 
in the Caucasian race, and all the others have 
degenerated from the models, by the circumstances 
and the sinfulness of their progenitors. The 
Caucasian man, he says, has fallen /east, and 
therefore the ladies of the English aristocracy, 
being the finest specimens of the Caucasian mould 
in Europe, more nearly resemble Eve than 
other females in the world. We can 
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condition of ses than of peeresses, which 
would produce the result, as to beauty, if it were 
produced ; nevertheless, beauty is not confined to 
the upper ten thousand, or held by them in any 
exclusive manner. 

The following statement, page 255, is verified 
by daily experience in its general character. Pa- 
rents entail disease and weakness often upon 
their children, as they secure for them as often a 
life of ignorance, and, so far as they can, of crime. 
The same rule exists respecting races, It esta- 
blishes the connexion of the past with the present. 
The dependence of one generation npon its pre- 
decessors, and thus by evidence open to all 
classes, confirms the doctrine which our author 
considered a “terrible mystery.” It is a mystery 
prevailing through the entire economy of nature ; 
a mystery that affects our condition, and may be 
therefore more the object of consideration than 
other matters equally too hard for us to compre- 
hend, yet standing in a central place without the 
knowledge of the beginning or the end, the 
author might with propriety pronounce the origin 
of evil to be “terrible” in its consequences as in 
its nature. 


But if man, in at least the more degraded varieties of his 
race, be so palpably mo¢ what the Creator originally made 
him, by whom, then, was he made the poor lost creature 
which in these races we find him to be? He was made 
what he is, I reply, by man himself; and this in many in- 
stances by a process which we may see every day taking 
place among ourselves, in individuals and in families, though 
happily not in races. Man’s nature—again,—to employ 
the condensed statement of the fact—has been bound fast 
in fate, but his will has been left free. He is free either 
to resign himself to the indolence and self-indulgence so 
natural to the species ; or, “ spurning delights to live labo- 
rious days;” free either to sink into ignorant sloth, depen- 
dent uselessness, and self-induced imbecility, bodily and 
mental, or to assert by honest labour a noble independence, 
—to seek after knowledge as hidden treasures, and, in the 
search to sharpen his faculties aud invigorate his mind. And 
while we see around us some men addressing themselves 
to what Carlyle terms, with homely vigour, their “ heavy 
job of work,” and by denying themselves many an insidious 
indulgence, doing it effectually and well, and rearing up well 
taught families in usefulness and comfort to be the stays for 
the future, we see other men yielding to the ignoble solici- 
tations of appetite or of indolence, and becoming useless 
themselves, and the parents of ignorant, immoral, and more 
than useless families, The wandering vagrants of Great 
Britain at the present time have been estimated at from fif- 
teen to twenty thousand souls; the hereditary paupers of 
England are a vastly more numerous class—have become, in 
a considerable degree, a sept distinct from the general com- 
munity; and in all our large towns there are certain per- 
centages of the population—unhappily, even increasing per- 
tentages—that, darkened in mind aud embruted in senti- 
ment, are widely recognised as emphatically the dangerous 
classes of the community. And let us remember, that we 
are witnessing in these instances no new thing in the his- 
tory of our species ; every period since that of the vaga- 
bond Cain has had its waifs and stragglers, who fell behind 
in the general march. In circumstances such as obtained 
in the earlier ages of the human family, all the existing 
nomades and paupers of our country would probably have 
passed into distinct races of men. For in the course of a 


few generations their forms avd complexions would begin 
to tell of the self-induced degradation that had taken place 
in their minds ; and in a few ages more they would have 
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| become permanent varieties of the species. There are cases 


in which not more than from two to three centaries have 
been found sufficient to thoroughly alter the physi 

of arace. “On the plantation of Ulster, in 1611, ana 
afterwards, in the success of the British against the rebels 
in 1641 and 1689,” says a shrewd writer of the preseat 
day, himself an Irishman, “ great maltitades of the native 
Irish were driven from Armagh and the south of Down, 
into the mountainous tract extending from the Barony of 
Fleurs eastward to the sea; on the other side of the king. 
dom the same race were exposed to the worst effects of 
hunger and ignorance, the two great brutalisers of the 
haman race. The descendants of these exiles are now dis. 
tinguished physically by great degradation. They are re. 
markable for open, projecting mouths, with promincat teeth, 
and exposed gums; and their advancing cheek-bones and 
depressed noses bear barbarism in their very front. In 
Sligo and northern Mayo the consequences of the two centa. 
ries of degradation and hardship exhibit themselves in the 
whole condition of the people, affecting not only the fea. 
tures but the frame. Five feet two inches is an average,— 
pot-bellied, bow-legged, abortively-featured, their clothing a 
wisp of rags—these spectres of a people that were once 
well-grown, able-bodied, and comely, stalk abroad into the 
daylight of civilisation, the annual apparition of Irish agli. 
ness and Irish want.” 


The general argument here is correct, but the 
special illustration is only a repetition of an absurd 
quotation in the “ Vestiges of Creation.” When 
that work was published, its author adduced, also 
from an Irishman, the statement regarding the 
degeneracy of his race in parts of Antrim, Down, 
and Connaught. Who is the Irish author? We 
remember the Irish car-driver who frightened the 
correspondent of a London paper into the belief 
that treason was concerted, by assuring him that 
the initial letters G. P. O. on Irish milestones 
were intended as a prayer for the preservation of 
O’Connell. The wicked carman did not mention 
General Post-Office, and that solution did not 
suggest itself to the London traveller, who 
alarmed the country by proclaiming his discovery 
of an insurrection in perspective, because G. P. O, 
were letters sculptured on all the milestones, The 
Irish have often an irrepressible tendency to sar- 
casm, and bear false witness against themselves 
and their nation from their love of a joke. This 
Irish writer quoted by the credulous author of the 
“ Vestiges of Creation,” and by the widely dif- 
ferent but in this instance no less credulous author 
of the “ Testimony of the Rocks,” must have been 
in one of these provoking moods when he put his 
pen to paper; that is, if there ever was any such 
Irish writer. Mr. Miller probably quoted from 
the “ Vestiges.” We are acquainted personally 
with some parts of the country described. Their 
inhabitants are more nearly five feet mine 
inches than five feet two, on an average, for those 
of the male gender. Features are subjects of 
opinion, for Mr. Disraeli abhors the Saxon nose, 
by a mistake more of fact than of taste; but fea- 
tures of some kind most Irishmen possess—even 
those of Mayo and Sligo, and’ abortive is ill 
applied to them; while their legs are as straight 
often as they should be, with calves that would 
recommend their owners to a standing place at the 
back of many carriages, if they were in that way. 
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The depressed noses and advancing cheek bones 
personal, for however the Scotch nose may 
stand, and it assumes many forms, one is hardly 
itted to doubt concerning our cheek bones. 
They advance, perhaps, as witnesses against our 
dvilisation. The quotation furnishes an example 
of the common error of over-proving a case. The 
employment of apocryphal evidence to support a 
general fact is needless. It would even weaken 
g strong case, if that were possible. We would 
have been pleased to refer the average of five feet 
two, bowed legs, and pot-bellies to those Con- 
naught Rangers who went down the street of 
Fuentes d’Honore, “clearing the way” of the 
best soldiers that Napoleon had ever sent to 
Spain; or even of those Connaught Rangers 
whose Crimean deeds are fresher still in the public 
memory than those of the soldiers of the Peninsular 
war; but Mayo and Sligo are extensive counties 
of Connaught. 

The seventh and the eighth lectures contain the 
author’s arguments against the universality of the 
deluge. He believed that the deluge was only 
partial, but extended over all the surface of the 
earth occupied then by the human race. Mr. 
Miller did not deny that all mankind were de- 
stroyed in the deluge, with the exceptions in the 
ark, but he did not believe that all the other animals 
were destroyed, or even that any great number of 
them were drowned in the flood. Eighteen pages, 
at the commencement of the seventh lecture, are 
occupied with an epitome of these traditions re- 
garding the flood, which establish the universality 
of that judgment over mankind, although not 
necessarily over the world. Those traditions 
found among all nations, barbarian and civilised, 
eastern and western, in history, in poetry, and in 
sculpture—establish the occurrence of the deluge, 
and the destruction of nearly all the human family 
in its waters. The solution of the question that all 
the earth was submerged in order to destroy nearly 
all mankind, is of extremely little importance in 
one sense. It is not a novel inquiry; for the 
supposition of a partial flood was held long ago by 
several commentators. The late Dr. Kitto re- 
viewed the arguments on both sides, and decided 
ae of the geographical universality of the 

Points of resemblance occur in the character of 
Dr. Kitto and Mr. Miller. The former certainly 
rose out of a depth in which the latter was never 
sunk, and under disadvantages that the geologist 
hever knew. They were both distinguished Eng- 
lish writers; but while Dr. Kitto attained a high 
place in Biblical literature, Mr. Miller laboured in 
the literally dark places of the earth for scienti- 
fie knowledge. His seventh lecture is chiefly a 
criticism upon Dr. Kitto’s article on the deluge. 
The seventh and the eighth lectures are both 
examples of the dangers following an ardent 
devotion to a particular study. Mr. Miller’s 
pinion may be either right or wrong for our 
present purpose, but it was preferred by him on 
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geological grounds. The universality of the 
deluge accounts for many phenomena on the ¢rast 
of the globe, that, without it, are consigned td 
geological explanations. A geologist who is very 
zealous for his art, therefore, has a prejudice in 
favour of a partial flood. That alternative leaves 
him all the strange remains of tropical life 
found in temperate climes, and of nautical 
shells on rugged hills a thousand yards above 
the sea, as materials for his daily researches, 
and even for imaginative theorising. The late Mr. 
Boothroyd has the following note, respecting the 
universality of the deluge, in his new translation 
of the scriptures. Mr. Boothroyd was not attached 
unreasonably to old opinions ; but boldly followed 
facts and truth wherever they led; yet, although 
he must have been intimately acquainted with the 
possibilities suggested by Poole and Stillingfleet, 
with the views of Dr. Pye Smith and Professor 
Hitchcock, he did not even notice them. The 
following is the reference made to the subject iu 
his notes :— 


According to Moses the flood was universal; for the 
highest mountains under the whole heavens were covered, and 
whatsoever lived was destroyed. By this catastrophe the 
earth must have been greatly changed ; some of the primeval 
hills and mountains mast have been torn asunder, earth and 
rocks thrown together, so as to form new, and perhaps 
higher mountains than before; shells and lighter bodies 
miglt be carried to the tops of the highest mountains, where 
they are found at this day; and others might subside with 
the water into the earth, where they are still discovered, 
The whole face of the globe, and the most accurate investi- 
gation of its strata continue to substantiate the Mosaic 
account of the deluge. In proof of what is stated, it may 
be observed, that the moose-deer, a native of America, has 
been found in Ireland; elephants, natives of Asia and Africa, 
have been found in England; crocodiles, natives of the Nile, 
and other African rivers, in the heart of Germany ; and shell- 
fish and the skeletons of whales, in the inland counties of 
England, the former only known to live in the American 
seas, and the latter in the cold regions of the north, 


We do not ascribe perfect or undue accuracy to 
Mr. Boothroyd, but we quote the passage to show 
how one able and modern scholar regarded the 
event. He holds that the Mosaic account implied 
the universality of the deluge. That is the ques- 
tion continued—for it had long ago been raised by 
Mr. Miller, who argued that Moses did not deseribe 
a universal deluge; and, not unlike other authors 
who have flourished in Edinburgh, has argued upon 
this point more keenly than upon any one within 
his own range of knowledge. He ej Dr. 
Kitto from the field of Biblical criticism with little 
more difficulty or doubt than he had experienced 
with Robert Hall in metaphysical reasoning. He 
held that some Scriptual texts are not to be taken 
in their grammatical, or literal, meaning, but are 
only modes of expression in which a definite stands 
for an indefinite quantity. These he 
writes, are well known to every Biblical eritic, and 
he quotes several of them, but not quite correctly, 
and he does not refer to the The fol- 
lowing quotation shows the nature of this argu- 
ment. Te is in anewee to Dr. Kitto :—. : 
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It will scarce be suspected that such an accomplished 
writer, who did 20 mach for Biblical illustration, and whose 
aimirable “Pictorial Bible,” with but four works more formed 
what Chalmers used to term, with peculiar emphasis, his “ Bib- 
liea! Library,” would do injustice to any cause, or any line of 
argument which he adopted, if it was in reality a good and 
sound one. ‘ 

It may, however, be well not to test too rigidly the value 
of the remark,—meant to be at least of the nature of argu- 
ment,—when we find him saying that “a plain man sitting 
down to read the Scriptare account of tle Deluge would 
have no doubt of its universality.” Perhaps not. But it 
is equally certain that plain men, who set themselves to 
deduce from Scripture the figure of the planet we inhabit 
had as little doubt, until corrected by the geographer, that 
the earth was a great plane—not a sphere; that plain men, 
who set themselves to acquire from Scripture some notion of 
the planetary motion, had no doubt, in the same way, until 
corrected by the astronomer, that it was the earth that 
rested, and the sun that moved round it; and that plain 
men, who have sought to determine from Scripture the age 
of the earth, have had not doubt, until corrected by the 
geologist, that it was at mos: not much more than six thou- 
sand years old. In fine, when plain men, who, according to 
Cowper, “know, and know uo more, their Bible true,” have, 
perhaps, in every instance, Jearned from it what it was in 
reality intended to teach,—the way of salvation,—it seems 
scarce less certain, that in every instance in which they 
have sought to deduce from it what it was not intended to 
teach—the truths of physical sciences, they have fallen into 
extravagant error. And as any question which, bearing 
not upon the punitory extent aud ethical consequences of 
the Flood, but merely on its geographic limits, and natural 
effects, is not a moral, but a purely physical question, it 
would be but a fair presumption, founded upon the almost 
invariable experience of ages, that the deductions from Scrip- 
ture of the “ plain man” regarding it would be, not true but 
false deductions. Of apparently not more real weight and 
impurtance is the Doctor’s further remark that there seems, 
after all, to be a marked difference between the terms in 
which the universality of the Deluge is spoken of, and the 
terms employed in those admittedly metonymic passages in 
which the whole is substituted for a part. “ What limita. 
tion,” he asks “can we assign to such a phrase as this :—Al]] 
the high bills that were UNDER THE WHOLE HEAVENS were 
covered? If here the phrase had been ‘ upon the face of 
the whole earth,’ we siiould have been told that ‘the whole 
earth’ had sometimes the meaning of ‘the whole land, but 
as if designedly to obviate such a limitation of meaning, we 
have here the largest phrase of universality which the lan- 
guage of man affurds,—‘ under the whole Heavens’!” So 
far Dr. Kitto. But his argument seems to be not more 
valuable in this case than in the other. It was upon the 
nations that were “ UNDER THE WHOLE HEAVENS” that Deity 
represented himself as putting the fear and dread of the 
children of Israel; but he would be avery “ plain man” 
who would infer from the universality of a passage so evi- 
dently metonymic, that that fear extended to Japan on the 
one hand, or to the Red Indians of the Rocky Mountains, 
on the other. The phrase, “wader the whole Heavens,” seems 
but to be co-extensive in meaning with the phrase “ upon 
the face of the whole earth.” The “ whole earth” is evi- 
dently tantamount to the whole terrestial floor,— the 
whole heavens” ta the whole celestial roof that arches over 
it; and upon what principle the whole terrestial floor is to 
be deemed less extensive than the floor under the whoie celes- 
tial roof, realiy does not appear. Farther, nothing can be 
more certain than that both the phrases contrasted by Dr. 
Kitto, are equally employed in the metonywic form. 


The argument is affected by the exact words of 
the passage quoted, concerning the Israelites, which 
might be prophetical and unfulfilled. Many Bibli- 
cal critics have assumed that the Jews must become 
a great, or, in the words of the late Dr. Chalmers, 
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a “ metropolitan” nation, in order to the fulfilment 
of many of these prophecies; and not a few per. 
sous at the present time whose opinions may be 
entitled to a little weight, believe that the Bibjj. 
eal critics in question are wrong; and that the 
prophecies will be found fulfilled in the larger 
branch of the Hebrew family. They, of course 
aver that the larger exists under other names, 
We mention these things merely to show the dif. 
ferences of opinion that may exist, and always will 
exist, respecting prophetic passages until their 
clear fulfilment ; aud the difficulty is almost essep. 
tial to prophecy. For, if it were intelligible by 
the audience to whom it was first commuuicated, 
and they recognised its authority, they would at 
once seek to fulfil it, and expose the prediction to 
the charge of being vindicated by the zeal of its 
friends. Many of these prophetic passages are 
put in the present tense, as matters vow accom- 
plished,—perbaps for the reason mentioned 
St. Peter, “ One day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day.” 

Mr. Miller’s argument, as now quoted, has no 
foundation in the text; for we presume that he 
quoted Deutoronomy ii., and 25th verse :—“ This 
day will begin to put the dread of thee, and the 
fear of thee upon the nations that are under the 
whole heaven, who shall hear report of thee, and 
shall tremble and be in anguish on account of 
thee.” The assurance in this verse is that a process 
is begun, which may not be concluded; and that 
| process is confined to certain specified nations, so 
that we must make certain that the Indians of 
the Rocky Mountains, and the people of Japan, 
have heard report of the people addressed, before 
Mr. Miller’s argument can be of any value. 

The subsequent reasoning, upon the ground 
that the ark could not have contained all the 
different classes of beasts and birds, proceeds 
upon the idea that each diversity of kind was re- 
presented there; and this is an unnecessary suppo- 
sition. Two animals might have represented all 
the dogs on earth, and two all the horses; yet if 
all other kinds of animals have diverged to an 
equal extent from the parent source, the various 
genera may have been preserved in nearly the one 
hundred kinds of beasts, and two hundred kinds 
of fishes, calculated by one author—although no 
reason exists for supposing that the number was 
so small. Upon the other hand, nobody can see 
the end of the calculation, if it is to proceed after 
the following style: — 

The grouse, for instance, is a widely spread genus, or 
rather family, for it consists of more genera than one. It 
is so extensively present over the northern hemisphere, that 
Siberia, Norway, Iceland, and North America have all their 
grouse,—the latter continent, indeed, from five to eight 
different kinds ; and yet so restricted ure some of the species 
of which they consist, that were the British islands to be 
submerged, one of the best known of the family—the red 


grouse, or moor fowl! (Lagopus Scoticus) would disappear from 
creation. 





This statement is intended to prove that the 
ark must have contained specimens of each differ- 
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ies, or division of a species, both in beasts 
irda, 00 the globe, if the deluge be considered 
universal. Because these moor fowls, having no 
jcular object in view by removing the bounds 
of their habitation, do not now cross on the one 
side to Iceland, or on the other to Norway, we 
are told that in a deluge they would rather perish 
than fly a few hundred miles. Doves have similar 
or stranger diversities, and the circumstance is 
made the ground of a beautifully written catalogue 
of the doves ; but it does not establish the slight- 
est reason for supposing that a male and female 
of each of these families would have been required 
in the ark, even if the flood had been universal. 
The author would not have been so anxious for 
the accommodation of so many doves and grouse 
as he was, if he had not previously resolved that 
the flood must be considered local. Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Buffon had reckoned the number of 
separate beasts at two hundred, or thereby ; but 
now it is brought up to sixteen hundred, and with 
a little ingenuity might be divided down or up to 
two or three thousand, in addition to more than 
six thousand birds and six hundred reptiles. The 
manner of affecting this increase is remarkable, 
and shows that with the material it may go on in- 
definitely. At page 329 the Author wrote : 


Of each of the ruminants that divide the hoof t!: re were 
seven introduced into the Ark; and it may be well to mark 
how, even during the last few years, our acquaintance with 
this order of animals has been growing, and how greatly the 
known species in relation to human knowledge have, in con- 
sequence, increased. In 1848 (in the first edition of the 
“Physical Atias,”) Mr. Waterhouse estimated the oxen at 
thirteen species ; in 1856 (in the second edition) he esti- 
mates them at twenty. In 1848 he estimated the goats at 
fourteen species; in 1856 he estimates them at twenty. In 
1848 he estimated the deer at thirty-eight species ; in 1856 
he estimates them at fifty-one. In short, if excluding the 
lamas, and the musks, as doubtfully clean, tried by the 
Mosaic test, we but add to the sheep, goa‘s, deer, and eattle, 
the forty-eight species of antelopes, unequivocally clean ante- 
lopes, and multiply the whole by seven, we shall have, as a 
result, a sum total of one thousand one hundred and sixty- 
two individaals—a number more than four times greater 
than that for which Noah made provision in the Ark, and 
considerably more than twice greater than that provided for 
by the students of Buffon. 


It is useless to say more on this subject, than 
that Mr. Waterhouse’s twenty species of goats in 
1856, make no more for the argument than his 
fourteen species of 1848. The divergence of 
species is the whole question, denied by Mr. 
Miller, asserted by others. The economy of the 
ark was miraculous, yet the lecturer treats it as a 
very common sort of matter. ‘The ark was merely 
alarge ship, and the creatures within its walls 
were engaged upon a long voyage. The carnivor- 
ous animals were not, he thinks, changed for the 
time in their habits, “the form of their teeth, the 
character of their stomach, and the shortness of 
their bowels ;” yet we know from daily experi- 
ence, that many carnivorous are also gramuivorous 
animals. The cat in its way, or the dog in his 
department, relish both sorts of food ; yet if either 
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should be confined from infancy to the carnivorous, 
an effort would be necessary to get porridge reeog- 
nised by the animal as a fitting dinner. It does 
not follow, however, from any scriptural statement, 
that food convenient for all the voyagers in the 
ark was not provided. Weare told that food was 
provided, and it would be difficult to prove that 
it was not of the right sort. For anything that 
we know to the contrary the ark may have been 
supplied with all that a modern commissary- 
general would have considered necessary. 

The reader is next told of the five hundred and 
fifty thousand species of insects that had to be 
accommodated, many with no wings, many with a 
life of only a few hours, and many that live upon 
vegetables which have only a limited geographical 
existence; and even “supposing that specimens 
of their eggs were procured,” a miracle would be 
required to restrain their usual progress from that 
state to one of more active life. Some parties 
might allege that the eggs of insects lay safely in 
the mud and survived the deluge, but that class 
are met by the assertion that a miracle was re- 
quired for this purpose. The eggs of the hardier 
insects might survive the treatment, but a ma- 
jority of the-class could only be preserved by a 
miracle. The moral is thus stated :—* And be it 


| remembered, that the expedient of having recourse 


to a supposititious miracle, in order to get over a 
difficulty insurmountable on every natural prin- 
ciple, is not of the nature of argument, but simply 
an evidence of the want of it. Argument is at 
an end when asupposititious miracle is introduced.” 
This siatement in an avowedly Infidel work would 
be consistent. The reader might or might not 
regret the conclusion of the writer, but he would 
feel no surprise at the remark. The subject is 
the most stupendous miracle intruded, if we may 
use the word, on the course of nature since the 
creation. The only record and all the traditions 
on the subject treat it as a miracle. When the 
congregation of the different species of animals, 
as explained by the statement “ went in unto 
Noah,” he and his sons did not, we presume, 
select the cubs of wild animals and carry them in ; 
although that might have been done. Another 
course having been adopted—it was a miraculous 
course. It was not the natural iustinet of the 
beasts that brought them to the rooms provided 
for them, but a miracle. Food had been stored 
there, “ all food that is eaten” by beasts and men, 
if beasts were to be preserved; and there is not 
the slightest reason for supposing that the common 
food of different animals was not found in the 
ark. “Every sort of food—food for thee and for 
them,” is Boothroyd’s translation. “ The Lord 
shut him in,’—was that a miracle, or a common 
process in the ordinary course of nature? In 
dealing with the grandest miracle of the world, it 
is strange to find a Christian writer resting his 
argument against any a ig difficulty upon the 
plea that we must not have recourse to a suppo- 





sitious miracle, Certainly, we must not suppose 
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miracles; but if we admit the flood, partial or uni- 
versal, was it not a miracle? By no means, 
according to Mr. Miller. It was an event that 
had no claim whatever to be considered mira- 
culous, If a similar event should occur in the 
present June, “though geologists would have to 
describe it as, beyond comparison, the most remark- 
able oscillation of level which had taken place 
within the historic period, they would certainly 
regard it as no more miraculous than the great 
earthquake of Lisbon.” And to place his object 
beyond doubt, he proceeded in the next sentence 
to ask—‘‘ And why have recourse, in specula‘ing 
on the real event of four thousand years ago, to a 
suppositious miracle, if an event of apparently 
the same kind would not be regarded as miracu- 
lous now?” Mr. Miller not only held the non- 
miraculous theory himself, but he imputed it to 
another who made no such assertion, quoting 


thus :— 
Has not God 
Still wrought by means, since first he made the world, 
And did He not of old employ His means 
To drown it? What is His creation less 
Than a capacious reservoir of means, 
Formed for His use, and ready at His will ? 


This poet does not deny the miracle. Water 
was a means. ‘The miracle rested on the employ- 
ment of means out of the ordinary course of nature 
—the reversion, or the suspension for a time of 
natural laws. The lecturer, indeed, acknowledges 
immediately tle occurrence of one miracle in the 
case. 
flood was, he admits “evidently miraculous.” We 
cannot see how it was more evidently miraculous 
than any other event in the history—the gathering 
together, for example, of such wild beasts into the 
ark as really sought that asylum. Why should 
we set up “a suppositious miracle ?” Might not 
Noah have been a most successful student of 
natural laws, and have foreseen the great oscilla- 
tion of the earth’s surface by scientific knowledge ? 
The long lives of these patriarchs may have enabled 
them to make greater scientific progress than their 
descendants have hitherto supposed. When a 
scientific explanation will serve our purpose, to a 
suppositious miracle it is wrong to resort. It 
would have been better to shut all wild animals 
and beasts of prey out of the ark. No necessity 
exists for their preservation on that vessel; although 
Noah and his sons wished to preserve part of 
their domestic stock wherewith to reeommence the 
world. The reptiles make a difficulty in that ex- 
planation, but we cannot account for oriental 
tastes. As for beasts of prey, secing that they 


way to the ex-merged fields of Noah and his prefers a few millions, as is natural, with a small 


The revelation to Noah of the coming 


MIRACLES. 











be miraculous. However, he and his sons 
their wives were in better plight than Adam and 
Eve, when they were ej-cted from the Garden of 
Eden into the outer world, swarming with , 
tremendous animal life, that had been engaged jp 
mutual killing on its surface from time immemorial, 
The Adamite family were not equal to the Noahbie 
in numbers, and they had not, so far as we know, 
the cleared space around them that belonged to 
the latter. The war of beasts, according to the 
geologists, had proceeded very long before the 
Adamite period upon the earth, and it was quite a 
mistake ever to suppose that “ death eutered by 
sin” upon the new world, The words were only 
applicable to maukind. Eden itself was not in. 
vaded by these terrible beasts of dark den and deep 
forests! Are we then to have another “ supposi- 
tiuus miracle,’’ employed for a season to keep them 
out ? The beasts that were drawn up before Adam 
to receive their names were not vicious, we presume; 
therefore, we infer that a creation of cows, 
horses, and sheep, occurred along with man, but 
the beasts of prey existed before his time. No 
other supposition is of any value, because many 
animals exist that never could exist if they wanted 
men’s protection. Sheep would long ago, and long 
before the deluge, have been an extinct race, if 
they were not very necessary to mankind, who de- 
fend them for the return. ‘This reasoning on sup- 
positious miracles would soon lead us all into the 
mythic region of Strauss, where this author was 
strongly tempted to follow, and desperately 
struggled against the temptation, originating in the 
pride of reason and science. To that struggle, in 
a great measure, the distressingly gloomy close 
may be partly attributed. 

The natural and non-miraculous flood suggested 
by Hugh Miller, by the subsidence of the flooded 
land, meets Dr. Kitto’s objection, that the highest 
mountains could not have been covered over their 
summits by twenty-two feet or thereby in one coun- 
try, without overflowing other regions. He sup- 
posed that the inhabited earth subsided, and the 
waters rose into the chasm. Some persons have 
supposed that the old land became sea, and the 
former beds of the sea were elevated into land. 
That idea is now, we believe, resigned as useless. 
Mr. Miller, therefore, supposed that the land 
which subsided was, after an adequate interval of 
time, upheaved. He even endeavours to identify 
parts of the earth, then inhabited, with some 
regions of Persian, Russian, and Turkish territory 
round the Caspian. That region could not have 
contained many of the eleven thousand millions of 


\ _ men that some calculators suppose tohave been dwel- 
would be preserved in Africa, and by far the greater | 


part of Asia and Europe, they would find their | 


family in sufficient time, without the miraculous | 


preservation of these specics in the ark. Indeed, 
the preservation of Noah and his sons from the 
beasts that may have poured over the parts of the 


lers on the earth before the deluge. Others carried 
up the number much farther, but Mr. Miller 


and unproductive country in their hands. He 
accounts for the paucity of numbers upon the 
theory that the ante-diluvians were a bloody and 
deceitful race, whose numbers were reduced by 


world newly-risen from their watery grave, claims to | horrible murders and wars. We know that they 
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were a vicious race, and that such races do not in- 
erease rapidly in number; while, if we believe 
that the ages of the persons named were not over 
the average duration of lives—and that belief may 


be inferred from the Scripture account—the | 


lation must have increased more rapidly by 


satural causes, than could be expected from the | to a different system from that of the Caspian and the Aral, 


experience of the new world. 


of those imaginative sketches in which he excelled, 
of an ark on Arthur’s seat, a watcher in that ark, 
and Scotland going down gradually into the floods, 
until only the crest of the highest mountains re- 
mained, and he adds truly, that to the horror- 
stricken inmate of the ark the appearance would 
be that of the water rising, and not of the land 
sinking. 

We suggest, on that explanation, the incongruity 
of forty days of steady rain, and terrible rain, upon 
the sinking land. The agency of the rain was 
entirely unnecessary for this mode of drowning a 
part of the world. The fall of rain would be the 
more remarkable if that country then possessed its 
present characteristic of rainless; and although 
limited for space, we quote the passage in which 
Mr. Miller described what he supposed to have 
been the flooded region :— 


There is a remarkable portion of the globe, chiefly in the 
Asiatic continent, though it extends into Europe, and which 
is nearly equal to all Europe in area, whose rivers (some of 
them, such as the Volga, the Oural, the Silion, the Kour, 
and the Amoo, of great size,) do not fall into the ocean, or 
into the many seas which communicate with it. They are, 
on the contrary, all ¢urned inwards, if I may so express my- 
self, losing themselves in the eastern parts of the tract, in 
the lakes of a rainless district, in which they supply but the 
waste of evaporation, and falling, in the western parts, into 
seas such as the Caspian and the Aral. In this region 
there are extensive districts still under the level of the ocean. 
The shore line of the Caspian, for instance, is rather more 
than eighty-three feet beneath that of the Black Sea; and 
some of the great steppes which spread out around it—such 
as what is known as the Steppe of Astracan—have a mean 
level of about thirty feet beneath that of the Baltic. Were 
a trench like slip of country, that communicated between the 
Caspian and the Gulf of Finland, to be depressed beneath 
the level of the latter sea, it would so open up the fountains 
of the great deep, as to lay under water an extensive and 
populous region, containing the cities of Astracan and As- 
trabad, and many other towns and villages. Nor is it un- 
Worthy of remark, suiely, that one of the depressed steppes 
of this particular region is known as the “ Low Steppe of 
the Caucasus,” and forms no inconsiderable portion of the 
great recognised centre of the haman family. The Mount 
Ararat on which, according to many of our commentators, 
the ark rested, rises immediately on the western edge of this 
great hollow ; the Mount Ararat selected as the scene of 
that event by Sir Walter Raleizgh—certainly not without 
some show of reason—lies far within it. Vast plains, white 
with salt, and charged with sea-shells, show that the Caspian 
"ea Was, at no distant period, greatly more extensive than it 
snow. In an outer region, which includes the vast desert 
of Khiva, shells also abound ; but they seem to belong, as a 


group, rather to some of the later tertiary eras than to the 


Present period. It is quite possible, however, that,~-as on 
parts of the western shores of our own country, where 
recent marine deposits of the Pleistocene age, while a terres- 

deposit, representative of an intervening paroxysm of 
upheaval, lies between,—it is possible, I say, that ia this 
Breat depressed area, the region covered of old by a tertiary 
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sea, which we know united the Sea of Aral with the Caspian, 
and rolled over many a wild steppe and vast plain, may have 
been again covered for a brief period {after ages of up- 
heaval) by the breaking in of the great deep during that 
season of judgment when, with the exception of one family, 
the whole human race was destroyec. It seems confirma. 
tory of this view, that even during the historic period, at 
least one of the neighbouring inland seas, though it belongs 


: ’ _ covered a vastly greater area than it does now,—a conse- 
To illustrate his theory, Mr. Miller drew one | 


quence, apparently, of a more considerable depression in the 
Caucasian region than at present exists. Herodotus, as 
quoted by Cuvier in his “ Theory of the Earth,” represents 
the Sea of Azoff as equal in extent to the Euxine, 


We are not certain that the measurements of 
the relative height of those seas, are more correct 
than that commonly believed a short time: since, 
regarding the difference between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea, and now found to be 
erroneous. Their accuracy would, however, not 
advance the theory by an inch, although one of the 
author's “ plain men,” and a critic, too, in noticing 
the passage, held that the position of the region 
gives circumstantial evidence that the theory is 
correct; being led astray by the glitter of the 
trench-like strip of country filled with the rushing 
waters of the Baltic; inserted in the passage, not 
for the purposes of argument, with which it had 
nothing to do, but for effect. The Steppe of 
Astracaa may be thirty feet below the level of the 
Baltic, without exercising the slightest influence 
in the supposed case, where the top of Ararat, 
full fourteen thousand feet above the level of the 
Steppe, must have been carried down at least ten 
feet below that level, or twenty feet below the 
Baltic level. 

We repeat that the forty days’ rain was supere- 
rogatory to a subsidence of the earth's level, and 
fatal to the whole argument, resting as it does 
upon the assumption of no miracle having occurred, 
but an oscillation on a grand scale, to which the 
rain would form a miraculous accompaniment in 
that region, so that what was necessary was done 
without a miracle, and that which was non-essen- 
tial to the object was miraculous! 

Without considering the calculations made re- 
garding the population of the earth before the 
deluge, we can have no doubt in repudiating the 
few millions mentioned in this work, as only con- 
venient for the author’s theory. Even some of 
these few millions—not better but weaker than 
others—would have fled with their families and 
goods, from a violence which they could not resist, 
by the Euphrates or the Tigris to the even then 
sunny south. The hill couutry of Syria was as fair 
to view then as now. ‘The plains of Palestine 
were wildernesses of flowers. The fastuesses of 
Idumea and Moab were encased in grand and 
startling scenery. The balms and spices of Araby 
the Biest were shedding their profusion of riehes 
over the. atmosphere. Beyond a desert strip of 
sand the Nile rolled on its idle waters through its 
vale of wealth. To the left, through the Affghan 
Mountains, was the fertile pzvinsula of Hindostap, 
a jungle of flowery shrubs nearly equal to Europe 
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A SUBSIDENCE ON THE EARTH. 





in magnitude. Behind the dwellers within that | Armenian mountains, and all round the Caspian. 


bottom of almost infernal sin, rose high the Cir- 
eassian Mountains, offering shelter to the defeated 
fugitives. ‘The Crimea, the Valleys of the Don, 


the Volga, the Duiester, the Bug, the Dnieper and | 


the Danube, would have been unfolded to the ex- 
plorer in that direction. Asia Minor would be 
in sight ready to be rich in corn, and wine, and 
oil; whose rivers carried diamonds and gold to 
the Euxine Sea. A little farther and the Bos- 
phorus in its beauty glittered before the travellers, 
Jeading them on to the hills and isles of Greece. 
It is unnatural to believe that the huinan family 
were confined for nearly two thousand years within 
a huge valley, and never dreamed of climbing the 
mountains and stepping down on the gorgeous 
lands beyond them. This creed would be to 
suppose a miracle, of an amazing description, 
extending over many centuries, and including, by 
very reasonabie statistics, hundreds of millions of 
men. 

Mr. Miller blames these who believe that the 
deluge was universal for clinging to suppositious 
miracles; but the presumed miracle on the ante- 
diluvian mind, essential to his views, like the 
miracle of the rain, is suppositious, and greater 
in its character than any of those which the credu- 
lous universalists in this particular are charged with 
maintaining. There is another. The district of 
country which was flooded by subsidence compre- 
hended part of that which was described by Moses, 
when he wrote the first chapter of Genesis. His 
description is in the present tense. He names 
rivers and their characteristics as they existed 
when he wrote; known to those who read his re- 
cords; for he invariably speaks of them as waters 
with which an intelligent resident in Egypt might 
be acquainted. 

An anonymous but clever author some weeks 
since published a satirical volume under the title 
of “‘Ihe Metaphysicians.” He sketches out the 
halls which in a hundred years will cover all our 
land, when every labourer of good character will 
have his club, to the unhappiness, we suspect, of 
his wife and children. The author brings one of 
his metaphysicians who has got into life in Lon- 
don at that far future, to dine in one of these 
halls; where every man finishes his breakfast 
by giving orders respecting his dinner. The 
table, at the appointed dinner hour, subsides 
through the floor into the cooks’ regions below; 
leaving the guests sitting with what we should call 
an inconvenient chasm between them, up which a 
blast of savoury meats would come to gratify one 
of the senses, before the commencement of eating 
in al] its vulgarity. Whenthe dishes have been 


placed above the respective numbers, the table is 
again upheaved into its proper place, and the hall 
looks as if no such subsidence had ever occurred 
there. The author supposed that he was promul- 
gating a new idea, but he was in error. 

The tract of land comprising a population of 
several millions of persons, including Ararat, the 





subsided, and was upheaved again, without any 
perceptible change, or crack, or revolution on its 
surface—with the same mountains raising their 
hoary peaks to the clear skies, and the same rivers 
issuing from the same springs, and wandering by 
the same ways to their amalgamation with the 
same waters. This happened once, if the inspired 
history of Moses, and the theory we have consi- 
dered, be correct. Wedo not say that this js 
impossible—for all merely natural changes are 
possible; but it supposes a more stupendous mira 
cle than anything connected with a universal 
deluge. 

The employment of a miraculous rain militates 
against the subsidence theory ; yet a curivus con- 
firmation of the opinion that rain was a grand 
agent in the catastrophe is found in the adoption 
of the bow in the cloud, as a token that the flood 
would return no more. Some parties have held 
that the deluge of rain arose from causes external 
to the globe ; but no evidence exists for or against 
this opinion. 

Mr. Miller, in supporting his views, quotes Sir 
Charles Lyell’s calculations that no devastating 
flood could have passed over the forest zone of 
Etna, during the last twelve thousand years, and 
adds :— 

For such is the antiquity which he assigns to its older 
lateral cones; that retain in integrity their original shape; 
and the volcanic cones of Auvergne, which inclose in their 


ashes the remains of extinct animals, and present an outline 
as perfect as those of Etna, are deemed older stall. 


The cross examination of the geologists would 
be amusing. It does not follow because there 
was a deluge that it was a “devastating flood,” on 
coues eight or ten t'ousand feet above the level 
of the sea; for the ascent of the waters was 
gradual and slow, while their descent at these 
points was slower still, and might not have affected 
violently the tops of the mountains. The subsi- 
dence of the waters even after the ark rested on 
the top of Ararat was so slow, that time from the 
seventeenth day of the seventh month to the first 
day of the tenth month passed before the tops of 
the mountains were seen. Forty days elapsed 
after the tops of the mountains were seen before 
Noah sent forth the raven, and fourteen days 
more before the ground was dry on the top of 
Ararat. Even then, and perliaps for a long period 
subsequently, the ground would not be dry on the 
great plains and in the deep valleys. The gradual 
subsidence of the flood supports the assertion 
that no evidence of its devastations exist on the 
tops of very high mountains, for they should not 
be expected. After the waters had declined to a 
great extent, and the raven had gone forth from 


_ the ark, a rapid current might be formed in many 
_ places, but the early subsidence was probably un- 


accompanied by any perceptible current. Painters 
aod poets have accustomed us to regard the deluge 
as a boiling, rapid, stormy, surging rush of many 
waters. Men of science need not be thrown out 
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of sense by these imaginative representations. | essential to the perpetuation cf at Jeast many 
The ascending waters may have covered the tops | insects. The cases in which it may be necessary 
of the high mountains with a gentle flood, rising | were doubless met by the drift wood that had 
jin a solemn and stately manuer; and even thus | floated upon the surface of the waters. 
exhibiting more power than in the howling of the | We have examined two portions of this work 
storm, while the descent would be slower still. more closely than the strictly geological lectures— 
inst the universality of the deluge, Mr. | namely, that which, if it does not assert, yet 
Miller adduces the opinion that it would have | strongly suggests, the visionic character of the re- 
destroyed all vegetable life; but we are not ac- | velation of the creation to Moses, and that which 
quainted with experimental evidence in his favour. | asserts the partial nature of the deluge. 
The dove returned to the ark from its first voyage Both opinions were formed to reconcile strong 
of discovery with an olive leaf “ pluckt off;” or, | geologic views with our reading of Scripture ; and 
as Boothroyd renders it, “ newly plucked.” ‘This | they testify against the folly of undue relianee upon 
olive tree had been under water; for we cannot | an inexact branch of knowledge. That is their 
suppose that the dove flew far away from the ark clear and striking testimony. Perhaps they were 
for its leaf; and unless the tree had been still | both formed in consequence of attacks upon geolo- 
alive, Noah could not have known that the leaf | gical science, not justified, although provoked, by 
was newly plucked. its misapplication. Whatever, for instance, be the 
He also argued that the minor animals could | meaning of day in the first chapter of Genesis, it is 
pot have crossed the seas to inhabit our own | not twenty-four hours, aithough this author dealt 
island for example, and many other islands; as | with that meaning of these days, as if any careful 
they must have done if the flood had been universal, | reader could have adopted it. 
but perhaps the statement implies a momentary Again, he bas devoted great care to the estab- 
forgetfulness that not a sparrow falleth to the | lishment of the partial deluge view, in order, he 
ground without our heavenly Father’s knowledge ; | has sail, to obviate ‘“ suppositious miracles ;” 
and who could have directed the wanderings even | but this notion, as we have seen, requires more 
of minor animals. It is also probable that for a | stupendous miracles, greater, in one sense, for its 
long period after the flood the debris of the land | realisation, than the commonly received opinion. 
floated on the sea and may have been carried by Geology has had no more industrious collector 
currents from shore to shore, affording a means of | of data or fragments, and no disciple who more 
involuntary migration to the minor animals, while | clearly and cloquently described them, than the 
it is evident that they would accompany the | author of “ The ‘lestimony of the Rocks ;” but, 
migration of mankind; as, within the ‘his- | like many enthusiasts, he failed in reasoning out 
toric period,” a new and formidable species of | the legitimate results of these discoveries, and 
some animals have reached our shores. ‘The Baltic | magnified them to more than their intrinsic worth, 
rat was naturalised in Britain by the Baltic trade. | Then he fell into a maze of thought respecting 
Other animals have been introduced into many their reconciliation with Scripture, aud he is not 
quarters of the world in the preseut age. | the first whose mind has been shattered in a toil 
The author has also a strong argumeut in the | for which no cause ever existed. 
case of insects, but the injunctions to Noah include | Practically, the world will lose nothing, although 
beasts, birds, and creeping animals; apparently | some pre-Adamite facts be considered diluvian 
excluding insect life; while many species would be | facts ; and yet this work was composed to guard 
perpetuated readily although the race had perished. against this suppositious tendency, while the 
An actual succession of living specimens is not actual tendency runs iu an opposite current. 
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Two events have occurred during the month, bear- | rather hostile feeling to the proposal, whieh, being 
upon the promised reform in the suffrage next | a repetition of his opinion expressed in the last 
year. The first was within, and the second with- | session of the last Parliament, looks very unlike 
out, the pale of Parliament. Mr. Locke King was | progress. During the general election, differeut 
the chief orator in the first, and Mr. Disraeli in the | explanations were given of the Ministerial opposi- 
second of these proceedings. Mr. Kiug brought tion to Mr. Locke King’s proposals, To the 


forward his bill to extend the county franchire | constituencies generally it appeared to be founded 
from fifty to ten pounds, Leave was Bete to | on some formal or techuical difficulty, which could 
bring in the bill, with notice that permission would have been easily removed. It was on @ mere 
not be given to carry the measure in the present | matter of etiquette, which could be so readily 
session. Viscount Palmerston even intimated a rectified that we expected the assistance of Mr 
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Hayter on the next division upon the subject. 
Viscount Palmerston has created a dread of disap- 
pointment in this particular. He assented to the 
jntroduction of the bill, with an analysis of the 
reasons that had induced him to oppose the equali- 
sation of the borough and the county qualification. 
From this statement it is difficult to extract a plau- 
sible pretence against the bill—a good reason 
could not be given. The Premier seemed to think 
that the burghers are more intelligent than country 
people. No other cause can be named for enacting 
a lower qualification in boroughs than in counties. 
A farmer who pays only twelve pounds yearly for 
the few acres of laud which he cultivates, has 
surely a claim to be placed on the register, equal 
to the pawubroker or spirit-dealer, or tradesman 
of any description, who pays a similar rent for his 
business premises and home in a borough. We 
cannot see the difference between a farmer taking 
land to cultivate and a shoemaker takinga shop in 
which he is to stitch boots. 

The second-class of county residents excluded 
by the fifty pound franchise, are a most respectable 
body of men. They consist of persons dwelling 
out of parliamentary boroughs, and in counties 
necessarily, and living by professional exertions, or 
from the proceeds of property; and of all trades- 
men who do not occupy their own premises, or 
pay fifty pounds of rent. A more respectable 
class of men could not be brought into any consti- 
tuency; and they are a numerous body; for a 
number of considerable towns, and all the villages, 
come within the counties in a parliamentary sense. 

Mr. Locke King’s bill is therefore a measure of 
justice to a numerous body of our countrymen who 
discharge all the usual duties of citizens, pay 
taxes, serve on juries, we suppose; and against 
whom, the ouly objection made by those who exclude 
them from the rights of citizenship is, that they 
reside in one parish instead of another. The ob- 
jection is entirely geographical. It has nothing to 
do with the merits or the minds, the property or 
the qualifications, of the persons who are kept out 
of the ordinary rights of citizenship. They are not 
suspected of being moreunruly than their neighbours 
who dwell in boroughs; and no better reason can 
be given for the preseut system than that it has 
been the habit. 

Mr. Locke King’s measure cannot be carried in 
the present year. The Government will draw 
upon good intentions. The promised bill of 1858 
will crush the proposed bill of 1857. The dis- 
cussion on the subject will, however, open out the 
merits of the plan. It will indicate the extent of 
the ministerial benefits that we are to expect next 
year ; and it may finally take the shape and value 
of a great social reform. For many years a feeling 
against the management of land has prevailed in 
many quarters. Many landowners wage war 
against small farms. ‘They believe in the manu- 
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facture of corn and solitude ; and a large portion 
of the public feel that this policy cuts down the 
strength of the country. The landed interest 
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have agreed to resign the case of the peasantry, 
That is now abandoned. We have fewer quota. 
tions than formerly from the poets at agricultural 
meetings; and guano, with high farming, has 
taken their place, Manure is substituted for 
men. High farming is to compensate the loss of 
the peasantry who can “never be supplied.” 
Bothies are to be given to the country in ex. 
change for cottages, and a very bad exchange 
they are. 

Everywhere in Scotland some sort of farming is 
carrying land back a stage in what may be termed 
its civilisation. Corn land has been cast jnto 
grass, and grazing land into forests. These pro- 
cesses alone explain the large emigration from, 
and yet the want of labour in, many of our agri- 
cultural districts ; or even the great importation 
of food that has become necessary for the 
existence of our population. We scarcely believe 
that our cultivation has become moresuccessful under 
the existing farming, high or low, during the last 
ten or fifteen years ; and we ascribe the deficiency, 
in some part, to the changes going on, especially 
in the northern counties, in the mode of farming, 
Mr. Locke King’s measure will undoubtedly affect 
the position of small farmers in the country. They 
will become politically valuable. Landowners will 
hold them in greater respect when they learn that 
even a twenty five pound farmer may affect an 
election. We do not expect great political inde- 
pendence from this class, but we look to the 
measure for their preservation, as a body to whom 
the country has been indebted for the preservation 
of its freedom and independence. 

The second movement on the suffrage was made 
by Mr. Disraeli, at Newport Pagnell, where a 
number of Buckinghamshire farmers had assembled 
to dine, and hear their member’s opinions on the 
new Reform Bill; but his first opinion was, that it 
is not wanted. The public are quiet, and do not 
wish for change, according to the member for 
Bucks, who had read the addresses and speeches 
of members of Parliament before their election— 
and, except among the individuals who form his 
own minority, he never found greater unanimity 
on any political subject than the necessily of an 
extended reform bill. The public, of course, are 
quiet, because they have been promised a measure 
by the majority of the Commons, and from recent 
experiences they do not expect any strong resist- 
auce from the Peers, 

Mr. Disraeli will not himself introduce a measure. 
He will not assume the place of a troubler of the 
country. He is satisfied with the settlement of 
1832. His hearers would naturally suppose that 
it was a perfectly fair and just settlement, when 
he decided to support it. Immediately afterwards, 
however, he assured them that the settlement was 
absolutely unjust to themselves and their friends 
in counties, and produced elaborately prepared 
tables to prove that the boroughs had, upon an 
average, one member to twenty-five thousand 
ivhabitants, while the counties had one only for 








sixty-three thousand persons. Therefore, says Mr. | 
Disraeli, if we are to have a change, let us have 
more equal representation of the boroughs’ and 
counties’ population. 

His argument is ingenious, as an apple of Sodom 
=fair and ruddy on the outside, but full of dust 
in the interior—and not even healthy dust. The 
large representation of boroughs may be admitted 
and denounced, as it is denounced by all reformers, 
who say that it exists for the benefit of the landed 
interest. The fact was concealed by Mr. Disraeli, 
although no person knows it better, that a large 
number of borough members represent the pro- 
prietors of the land on which the boroughs stand. 
We need not attempt to prove the acknowledged 
fact, that many small boroughs return members to 
order. ‘Their electors are only nominally electors, 
qualified to register the wish of their superiors. 
Nominally, they are charged as boroughs; really, 
they are corners of countics. The superiors are 
invariably landowners in the neighbourhood—and 
that class of boroughs should have been carried to 
the credit of the Newport Pagnellians. They 
belong, not to the borough, but to the county 
interest. They should clearly be subtracted from 
the former, and given to the latter. The results 
would greatly change Mr. Disraeli’s tables ; and, 
although it would be invidious to name particular 
boroughs, yet it cannot be individually objectionable 
to reckon all boroughs under five thousand as, in 
reality, corners of counties. ‘The leader of the 
opposition confined his calculations and remarks to 
England ; and therefore the following list is entirely 
taken from the English representation, and consists 
of boroughs under five and under ten thousand in 
population :— 


Populaticn, Voters. Members. 


Abingdon... ... ... 5954 .. 312 
Andover eee eee ee 5395 eee 241 
Arundel ... ... ... 2748 ... 208 
Ashburton “oe ie ee oan 236 
Calne hee | ate ee obi 160 
Dartmouth jan ne -w ae 
Evesham... ... ... 4005 ... 349 
Harwich ... ... .. 4451 «... 272 
re Ma 
Horsham... ... ... 5947 ... 350 
Knaresborough... ... 5536 .., 242 
Leominster .,.. ... 5214 ... 551 
TT ccc ess. cost, om Mae 
lyme Regis ... ... 3516 ... 309 
Lymington .., ... 5282 .,. 338 
Maldon ... ... ... 5888 ... 845 
Marlborough ... ... 5135... 271 
Northallerton ... ... 4085 ... 281 
Petersfield cco | ee BSED lw SS 
Reigate ... ... ... 4087  ... 228 
Richmond coe eee 49069 —C isd “sas KS 
Tewkesbury ... ... 5878 ... 370 
Thetford ... ... ... 4075 ... 200 
7 oe 
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26 Boroughs 126,567 8,451 
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BREE ccc: cco ie . on ee ae 
eee: ee 
Bodmin ... ... .. 6337 ... 967 
Brecknock oo ce lt. 
Bridgnorth ... ... 7610 ... ‘TI? 
PD ds ce ce CD aw 
Buckingham ... ... 8069 ... 340 


Chichester nate been tonah, Se 

Chippenham ... ,.. 6283 ... 300 

Christcharch ... ... 7475 ... 318 

Cirencester ... ... 6006 ... 48%... 
Cockermouth ... ... 7275 ... 885 .. 
SR ate. aie i eg < eae SNe 
Dorchester cite spent nn» dine eee - 
Droitwich... ee. na. ae A 
ti sao eee ss ee ‘oe | saa 

Guildford ... oo oe. 

Haverfordwest ... ... 9729 ... 682 ‘ 
eee . 
Huntingdon ... ... 6219 ... $90 . 
Launceston sae: ° soa se 361 vi 
MN. cin nse we Oe la ‘ 
| Pee ee 836 ; 
BOE ote ccs ccs (a : 
Malmesbury ... ... 6998 .., 309 : 
Marlow ... .. ce 6523 ati 354 . 
DT § csc sem cos Ee een, a 
Midhurst... ... ... 7021 a oe - 
emget 6.0. a 6 OO Ue | ORF ; 
Peterborough ... ... 8672 ... 518 ‘ 
Poole a whe 508 ‘ 
ED san. tats eee» ene wae - 
ges. eee ac <-. . 
vcd ico os oo 2) «so ae 


6a a ll 
Shaftesbury .,, ... 9404 ... 509 
Stamford ... ‘... .. 89388 ... 866 
Tamworth oe OS 
Tavistock... ... ... 8008 ... 349 
Wallingford ... ... 8064 ... 428 
Wareham... .we ... 7218 ... 418 
Westbary... 0. «+. 7029 ... 314 
Weymouth .,, ... 94538 ... 679 
QS a 


J ee ee 
Woodstock ... ... 7983 ... 347 
Wace ccs ica BONE’ ice 

47 Boroughs 352,229 21,642 
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The first table contains 26 boroughs, returning 
40 memberrs, who represent upon an average 3,164 
persons each. ‘The second table contains 47 bo- 
roughs, returning 73 members, who represent 
4,825 persons each. The two tables contain 113 
members, who represent some 73 boroughs, 
and upon an average 4,287 each of our population, 
The members for Harwich have a smaller cherge 
than any of their colleagues— being burthened with 
the care of only 2,2464 persons each, according to 
the census of 1851. The tables yield 67 Liberals, 
14 Liberal Conservatives, and 32 Conservatives, 
or 67 Liberals against 46 Conservatives. We 
might be expected, therefore, not to quarrel with 
the existence of these small boroughs and their 
privileges, but we keep by our motto— Fiat Justitia, 
Some of these constitutions contain an i 
and sturdy class of politicians. Others, are said, 
to absorb a fortune at each election. Another 
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set are the property of certain parties, and the 
Whig manufacturers of the Reform Bill were 
only specimens of human nature, and helped them- 
selves. 

These tables take the teeth out of Mr. Disraeli’s 
complaint, that the coantry suffers injustice from 
the borough representation, to the advantage of 
large towns; for that was the inference which he 
sought to infuse into the unsophisticated minds of 
Newport Pagneil. Several of the towgs named in 
this table are independent of aristocratic influence. 
The class of towns, with from seven to thirty 
thousand inhabitants, contain many not less inde- 
pendent and intelligent electors than the larger 
boroughs. Still, in all of them, built upon the 
leasehold system common to England, a disposition 
exists to aid the superior, if he requires the aid of 
voting. Some persons, for example, alleged that 
Mr. Cobden was defeated at Huddersfield in the 
last election, by the influence of Sir John Ramsden. 
That gentleman had evidently given no reason for 
the statement, and Mr. Cohden’s immediate sup- 
porters were the first to meet it by denial. It is 
apparent, however, that in a closely contested 
election, Sir John Ramsden could influence the 
issue at Huddersfield; and that if he were a candi- 
date, his election would be aimost secure. He is 
in Parliament, and sets a good example by looking 
for another seat; but he might have been re-- 
turned for his own borough, especially as his 
opinions harmonise with those of a large body in 
the constituency. Sir Robert Peel, like his late 
father, takes a different course, and is returned by 
his tenantry; yet Tamworth is included by Mr. 
Disraeli among the borough constitueucies. 

The Newport Pagnellians must have reduced 
their estimate of the member for their county by 
ten per cent. when he confessed his intention of 
defending injustice to the rural districts. He 
might as well have said to the dinner party— 
“Gentlemen,—You and all your friends were 
cheated miserably by the settlement of 1832. 
You may be a majority in the country, but you are 
a minority only in the House of Representatives. 
You are my good friends and neighbours, supporters 
of my interests, it is true; but it takes two of you 
to be equal with your shoemaker, your barber, or 
your grocer, who keeps a shop in Aylesbury or 
Buckingham. You were very badly used by the 
settlement of 1832, and will continue to be consti- 
tutionally an inferior race, until after the reforma- 
tion of that settlement. I am your memher, 
employed by you to represent your grievances, as 
Hampden was. I am Hampden’s successor. But 
I am contented with the settlement of 1832, and | 
all the terrible usage inflicted upon you by its | 
machinery. You are deemed an inferior race,—I | 
am contented. You are only half represented,—I 
am pleased. Your interests suffer in consequence, 








EQUAL REPRESENTATION. 


—I am satisfied. The Radicals scek equal repre- 
sentation for you, and for all; but oh! Newport 
Pagnellians, beware of these adders in the grass! 
They have to deal with a subtle Premier—an ojd, 
tough politician, and practical man of business, 
who swears incontinently, as I myself experienced 
a few days ago, when he besought me to give him 
the honour of a conference at this hour; but J 
preferred the Pagnellians to Palmerston —this ordj. 
nary to Cambridge-house—this mysterious liquid 
which I see before me—this mythical wine—to 
the sparkling champagne of that hospitable man. 
sion. I came here to describe your sufferings, to 
enlarge on your distresses, to forget the existence 
of boroughmongers still—and to say that the 
landed interest is cruelly under represented, but 
that I will do nothing to amend the evil—yet if 
the Premier docs not succeed in staving off the 
assaults on this venerable injustice to you, around 
which the memories of twenty-five years and of 
many defeats cluster—I will look after better 
terms for you in the general rush.” It is not ex- 
pected that Mr. Disraeli would turn into a con. 
fessional that farmers’ ordinary at Newport Pagnell, 
or that he would plainly tell his own blunders to 
his own constituents ; but if he had become sud- 
denly conscientious he must have addressed the 
assembly in the meaning we have expressed. 

The larger towns remonstrate against the undue 
preponderance of small country places. The mem- 
bers for the metropolis represent 125,000 persons 
each, or thereby. The members for Glasgow and 
Liverpool, have nearly 250,000 each in charge. 
The members for Manchester and Salford, take 
165,000 each. The same weighty responsibilities 
are laid upon all members for large towns; and 
the same injustice is done to their inhabitants. 
They gain nothing by the fact that the me:bers 
for South Lancashire, and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire stand in the House of Commons, for 
nearly 500,000 persons each, deducting the other- 
wise represented town population. 

Mr. Disraeli’s speech is described as a bid for 
the premiership. It must be a very distant offer. 
The pear, as yet, is not formed that he will pluck; 
but if he has determined to carry equal represen- 
tation into the next reform bill, we rejoice at the 
amendment of opinion which he has experienced 
during the last month or two; for at the hustings 
he asserted that the friends of equal representation 
wanted to blot Buckinghamshire and all its grand 
old reminiscences, out of the representation map. 
The shadows thicken. 

Other leaders of opinion will declare themselves 
soon. We have more than one Newport Pag- 
nell in the kingdom, where convenient dinners 
can be prepared. Buckinghamshire cannot be 
allowed to absorb all political revelations ; but our 
business is to watch—and not to predict. 
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JAMES HUTTON.* 


Ferren-LaNe, between Fleet-street and Holborn, 
in London, has suffered the loss of respectability 
since its houses were the residences of city mer- 
chants, or officials connected with the legal courts. 
It has long been chiefly resigned to small shop- 
keepers, clustering together among the dense 

pulation who inhabit the minor alleys and lanes, 
which branch off almost at every second house on 
each side, through the haunts of compositors and 
ressmen, allured to that district by the attraction 
of law printing, if not by the memory of Dr. 
Johnson and his friends. Modern improvements 
afford some hope that the worst days of Fetter-lane 
have passed; but in its carkest period more than 
one building, employed for specific purposes, 
preserved a calm dignity amid the over-crowding 
and pressure around them. ‘The Moravian Brethren 
have always had their central station in Fetter- 
lane. The external appearance of their louse does 
not vary much from that of other old houses in 
the same line of street. A stranger in search of 
their chapel might have some difficulty in discover- 
ing the entrance, through a long passage in the 
frout house. The chapel itself occupies a consi- 
derable space of ground, and mightaccommodate a 
large congregation. The attendance is not now 
numerous, and the services are not apparently 
attractive to the immediate neighbours of the 
Moravians. The chapel has its male and female 
side in the area, like a Jewish synagogue,—only in 
the latter females are placed in the galleries, and 
concealed by screens—or like some of the Metho- 
dist, and others of the Puseyite, chapels or churches 
in England. The brethren and sisters of the 
Moravians will not believe us; and yet we may 
assure them that the arrangement is objectionable. 
Surely a husband and wife, a father and his daughter, 
brothers and sisters, may sit together in places of 
public worship, as in their homes at domestic 
worship. The division thus made seems unscrip- 
tural. He who placed mankind in families did not 
say that families might not together worship in 
the house “where prayer is wont to be made.” 
The Moravian chapel resembles, in other respects, 
the ordinary meeting-houses of Dissenters, and 
the lessons taught do not exhibit any difference 
from those of a thousand similar buildings. The 
peculiar views of the brethren, and of their 


_ Sisters, are not brought forward with any of the 


zeal of propagendism. ‘The sect has, therefore, 
decreased rather than increased, during latter 
years. They were distinguished in former times 
by the zeal wherewith all their strength was 
directed. The brethren and their sisters had each 
places assigned to them in the great struggle 








with public error and ignorance. Each congrega- 
tion was divided into bands, and the latter were 
not formed upon their geographical, but their 
social, position. Married men and married women, 
widows and widowers, unmarried brethren and 
unmarried sisters, had each their bands, or choirs, 
or classes—for it is difficult to learn precisely 
how the several terms were used. The gregarious 
character of this people also gave a tone to their 
history—for they dwelt together in villages. They 
always honoured education, and to the present day 
certain of their communities pursue the duties of 
instructors in a missionary spirit. Their settle- 
ments or villages are now, as they were of old 
time, distinguished by industry, neatness, plenty. 
and thrift. They had in these respects something 
of the Quaker characteristics. Like the followers 
or friends of George Fox, they adopted also a 
peculiar kind of phrascology. Like them they 
belonged to the peace-at-any-price party. Like 
them they were active missionaries to barbarous 
and heathen men. They carried their opinions to 
most inhospitable regions. For the sake of the 
Gospel they abandoned civilisation, and commenced 
to form it anew from the roughest materials. They 
had and have an episcopal organisation consistent 
with lay teaching, and the exercise of considerable 
power by the sisters and the lay-brethren in the 
affairs of the churches or communities, and in 
their discipline. Their ecclesiastical pursuits were 
mixed with secular proceedings ; and as prosperity 
did not always attend their speculations, general 
sufferings, borne cheerfully, clouded sometimes 
their walk through the wilderness. They have 
been supposed to entertain the idea of community 
of goods by those who judged by appearances only, 
and whose judgment in this respect was erroneous. 
Their religious teaching was considered evangelical, 
but towards Armenians and Calvinists—to the 
followers of Wesley and of Whitfield alike—they 
had a cold corner in their warm hearts. This mar- 
ble nook, we regret to say, was reciprocrated, for 
all men are fallible. Their organisation, borrowed 
partly from Episcopacy and partly from Presby- 
terianism, with additions and novelties unknown 
to either, rather pleased the followers of both 
systems. Their dwellings and villages were scru- 
pulously clean and neat—alike in Britain, in Ire- 
land, and in Russia, where they found encourage- 
ment and a refuge. 

The present century has not favoured the Mo- 
ravian brethren. Their numbers have probably 
decreased, and it seems certain that they have not 


increased. 
James Hutton, who may be considered a founder 
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* “Memoirs of James Hatton; Comprising the Annals of His Life, and Connesion with the United Brethren.” By 
Daniel Benham, London : Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 1 vol., pp. 639. 
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of the Moravians in England, was a bookseller, 
who served his apprenticeship at the west end of 
St. Paul's churchyard, with Mr. William Innys. 
When his apprenticeship expired, he commenced 
business at the “Bible and Sun,” a little to the 
westward of Temple Bar. His father had been 
educated at Eton and Cambridge for the Esta- 
blished Church, but, being unable to take the oath, 
he kept a boarding house for boys who attended 
Westminster School, with the view, doubtless, of 
assisting them in their studies; and he also seems 
to have been engaged in literary employment, and, 
in 1730, was occupied in editing some Greek 
translations. James Hutton, the subject of this 
memoir, was born in 1715. His biographer shows 
that by his maternal descent he was related to Sir 
Isaac Newton, while his father’s family were de- 
scended fromthe Huttons of Penrith, in Cumber- 
land, and Gooseborough, in Yorkshire—but, by 
going back far enough, we should all get into a 
very respectable ancestral connexion. 

The elder Mr. Hutton is described as “ a devout 
and pious man ;” and, from his son’s statement, it 
appears that there were religious societies in those 
days before the commencement of Methodism, 
whose members assembled together for religious 
conversation. They were probably fragments 
from Puritan England, for the period is described as 
an intellectual and spiritual winter of religion. 
The younger Mr. Hutton spoke ill of them :— 


In his narrative of the awakening in England, Hutton 
relates concerning the religious societies—with which he 
himself had beeu connected, his father holding one in his 
own house, —that they had so settled down into lifelessness, 
that the majority of their members were altogether slumber- 
ing or dead souls, who cared for nothing but their comfort 
in this world, and, as they had once joined this connection 
they were willing to continue in this respectable pastime on 
Sunday evenings, by which, at small expense, they could 
enjoy the pleasure, and fancy themselves better than the rest 
of the world who did not do the like. 

During a visit to Oxford, Hutton was introduced 
to Charles and John Wesley ; and he subsequently 
renewed the acquaintance when they visited Lon- 
don, for their brother Samuel lived next door to 
his father’s house in Westminster. The two 
brothers Wesley were at the time preparing to 
proceed upon their mission to Georgia, then one 
of our colonies in North America, and Hutton was 
to accompany them, but his apprenticeship had not 
expired, and he was obliged to remain in London. 
The intention was not permanent, for in less than 
twelvemonths his appreuticeship was finished, and 
Hutton was in busiuess, under the sign of “ The 
Bible and the Sun,” in the twenty-first year of his 

e. 
We have not space to enter in detail upon the 
history of this eminent member of the trade 
during the last century; although, as the first 
man of a new sect in this country, he deserves 
notice. Mr. Hutton was evidently a conscientious 
man. We do not even know how he managed to 
live, for he rejected the publication of any opinions 
contrary to his own views. He considered him- 





self the responsible editor of all the books jg 
which he was concerned. The division of the 
trade into publishers of different classes of boo 
is extremely convenient ; but few of the present 
publishers would cheerfully hold themselves liable 
for all the contents of their books—and fewer 
still would reject a good order because some 
paragraph contained a slight difference from their 
Opinions. 

John Amos Cominius is supposed to have beey 
the first Moravian teacher who reached Great 
Britain. He visited London in 1641, and resided 
here for a short time; but he made no progress 
towards the formation of a separate communion, 
aud had no desire to accomplish that object. The 
inglish Established Church recognised the Mora- 
vian brethren as a perfectly organised church, and 
offered them assistance at the commencement of 
the last century. Count Zinzendorf having 
adopted the Moravian opinions, acted upon them, and 
with vigour. Ife applied to the Government of 
this country for a grant of land, with the view of 
accomplishing his object “to send several families 
of his own subjects to America, and hoping some 
day to go there himself.” He stipulated for reli- 
gious liberty ; and the connexion of the Moravians 
with our colonies commenced in this manner at 
that time. General Oglethorpe, who was then 
governor of Georgia, favoured the views of the 
Moravians, and they were grateful for his favour, 
and in all his future troubles at home stood by 
him to the end. Spangenberg was the president 
of the small community sent out by Zinzendorf to 
Georgia. They settled in June, 1735, on the 
river, and near the town of Savannah. We know 
little of their descendants now, and we presume 
that they have not been able to resist the slave 
pressure in that state, but have conformed them- ° 
selves to the general manners in that particular. 

John and Charles Wesleyeformed an acquaint- 
ance with Count Zinzendorf, and even visited the 
settlements of the brethren in Germany. They 
were probably the means of introducing James 
Hutton, the publisher, to the Count. He made 
more progress with the Moravians, went to Ger- 
many also, and became one of the brethren. Be- 
fore that date, howtver, and in 1738, Mrs. Hutton 
wrote to the Rev. Samuel Wesley at Tiverton, 
Devon, a note of complaint regarding his brothers, 
who were ruining themselves and her son by 
fanatcism, in her opinion. The correspondence is 
very singular. Mrs. Hutton writes concerning 
the meetings in her own house : 


It would be a great charity to many other honest, well 
meaning, simple souls, as well as to my children, if you 
could either confine or convert Mr. John when he is with 
you. For after his behaviour on Sunday, the 28th May, 
when you hear it, you will think him not a quite right 
man. 

Without acquainting Mr. Hatton with any of his notions 
or designs, when Mr. Hatton had ended a sermon of Bishop 
Blackall’s, which he had been reading in his study toa great 
number of people, Mr. John got up and told the people, that 
five days before he was not a Christian, and this he was 0 





well assured of as that not five Gays before he was not in 
that room, and the way for them all to be Christians was to 
believe, and own that they were not now Christians. Mr. 
Hutton was much surprised at this unexpected injudicious 

h, but only said, “ Have a care Mr. Wesley, how you 
dispose of the benefits received by the two sacraments.” I 


yot being in the stady when this specch was made, had | 


heard nothing of it when he came into the parlour to supper, 
where were my two children, two or three others of his 
deluded followers, two or three ladies who board with me, 
and two or three gentlemen of Mr. Jchn’s acquaintance, 
thoazh not got into his new notions. 

He made the same wild speeeh again, to which I mate 
answer, “ If you was not a Christian ever since I knew you, 
you mast be a great hypocrite, for you made us all believe 
you was one.” 


Mr. Hutton, jun., appears not to have been more 
deeply impressed with the serious duties of a pub- 
lisher than his father and his mother. Mrs. Hut- 
ton says that “ Mr. John (Wesley) has abridged 
the life of one Halyburton, a Presbyterian teacher 
in Scotland. My son had designed to print it, 
to show the experiences of that holy man of in- 
dwelling, ete. Mr. Hutton and I have forbid our 
son being concerned in handing such books into 
the world.” The old lady was evidently a staunch 
Church woman, who could only speak of “ Presby- 
terian teachers,” and thought it necessary to 
forbid the publication of their works by her son. 
Mr. Samuel Wesley disliked the conduct of his 
brothers, and eleven days after the date of Mrs. 
Hutton’s letter, he replied in a long epistle from 
which we take one extract :— 


I wish the canting fellows had never had any followers 
among us, who talk of indwellings, experiences, getting into 
Christ, &c., &., as I remember assurances used to make a 
great noise, which were carried to such a height that (as far 
4&3 nonsense can be understood) they rose to fruition, in utter 
defiance of Christian hope, since the question is unanswer- 
ty e—what aman hath, why doth he yet hope for? But 
I will believe none, without a miracle, who shall pretend to 
be wrapped up into the third Heaven. 

I hope your son does not think it as plainly revealed that 
he shall print an enthusiastic book, as it is, that he shall 
obey his father and his mother. 


The course of post was not, however, so long 
then between Tiverton, Devon, and London as 
the moderns might suppose, for on the 20th of 
June tueefood old lady wasat her pen again, la- 
bo ‘stop Methodism by the aid of the cler- 
Syma tyerton, just as some older women now 
hope to stop’ political progress by the assistance 
of the member for Tiverton. 

Mrs. Hutton suffered disappointment ; and her 
Successors will also lose their toil. Mrs. Hutton 
had even then little or no hope of recovering John; 
but as he had gone to Germany, she expected that 
Samuel might convert Charles. 


Rs your brother John is gone, who is my son’s Pope. 
: may please God, if you will give yourself some tronble to 
Y, he may hear some reason from you. If you could bring 
vad brother Charles back, it would be a great step towards 

re-conversion of my poor son. Your two brothers are 
me of great parts and learning; my son is good-hamoared, 
and very undesigning, and sincerely honest, but of weak 

Sment—so fitted for any delusion. It would be the 
Greatest charity you ever did, and your charity, of all kinds, 


THE WESLEYS., 





s very extessive. If yoa can andeceive your brother Charles 
and my son, it would put a stop to this wildfire. 


The value of this thick volume consists in the 
incidental glimpses of society in England and else- 
where at the time which come out in the corres- 
pondence. James Hutton gave his business into 
charge of a person in whom he could place confi- 
dence, and visited the Moravian settlement early 
in 1739. 

His friendship to the Wesleys was not of long 
duration, aud was succeeded by hard feelings and 
recollections between them, which also extended 
to Mr. Whitfield. The leaders of the Methodists 
were men of greater action than Mr. Hutton and 
his friends, or men of a different and more popular 
action. They did not disturb the secular course 
of life so much as the Moravians. They took the 
world as they found it; and without asking out- 
ward manifestations of inward change in different 
raiment or any new practice, they sought to 
change the heart and purpose of society. There- 
fore they were more successful, because they met 
more closely the wants of the times. John 
Wesley formed no agreement with the Moravians, 
but James Hutton was soon associated with them, 
and he rapidly gained the favour of Count Zinzen- 
dorf, to whom we find him writing after his re- 
tura to England in 1740, in very uncomplimentary 
terms of the Wesleys :— 

Charles Wesley had determined to go to Germany, but 
now he will not since he has seen Nowers.* John Wesley 
has carried Nowers wherever he could, speaking against the 
brethren. I told Nowers he should smart for speaking 
against us—I mean the Herrdyk brethren—who are part of 
my herd. J. W. and C. W., both of them are dangerous 
snares to many young women; several are in love with 


them. 1 wish they were once married to some good sisters, 
but I would not give them one of my sisters if I had many, 


The style of this letter does not impress us 
favourably towards the writer. The two Wesleys 
differed from Hutton in opinion, but they were 
meu of an apostolic spirit, great labourers and 
persevering missionaries, who did not merit from 
any person the character given to them by Mr. 
Hutton, either. in levity or scandal. We presume 
that the former was Hatton's error, for he 
says :—* At Oxford I have seen some good souls : 
at first they could not be reconciled with lay- 
teaching, stillness, &c.. . . About six are ina 
fine way.” In Wales some thousands were stirred 
up; but here was the difficulty, “they are taught 
the Calvanistical scheme.” As to Hutton’s owa 
family, he says “‘my father and mother are in the 
same state, or rather in a worse—my sister much 
worse than ever.” One can scarcely wonder at the 
old people and his sister with their worldy views ; 
being rather worse than better, when we read 
what was going on. James Hutton was a very 
young man, and he was going to be married to a 
foreign girl in Germany, by lot, or order, or selec- 
tion on the part of lis superiors, not so mach be- 





* A brother who had withdrawn from the congregation at 
Herrahag. 
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cause the young bookseller and publisher needed a 
wife, as the church required that a married sister 
should be stationed in London. 

In the same year (1740) Hatton went to Germany, 
where it was considered necessary that he should marry, in 
order that there might be a sister in Londov, who should 
attend to the work of the Lord among the females, of whom 
some were a remnant of those who were first awakened, and 
others were new comers. A union was, therefore, pro- 

ed between him and a single sister, Louise Brandt, a 
native of French Switzerland, who, in the year 1739, had 
joined the congregation of the Brethren. After taking 
some time to consider, she consented to the proposal, aud 
the marriage took place at Marrenborn on the Srd July, 
1740, Count Zinzendorf performing the ceremony. 


We may venture to assure the Moravian bre- 
thren that the system of forming marriages, how- 
ever it may be applicable to their disciplined na- 
tures, has not little to do with their stationary 
position on earth. They cannot expect to increase 
their nnmbers while they adopt unattractive rules, 
and systems that have no coancection with the 
Scriptures. We have no right to go out of them 
for the cut of a coat, the pronunciation of a word, 
or the marriage of a wife ; or any other transaction; 
and make ita rule of faith. The marriage of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hutton was a happy one, in spite 
of their strange courtship, if the congregation at 
Fetter-lane would have allowed them to manage 
their own wardrobes and such like in peace. 
Thirty-one years, however, after their marriage, at 
page 491, we find the following passage :— 

The improper manner of dressing, which had been the 
subject of “hearty representation in the present year (1771), 
not having had the desired effect, there being sisters who did 
not dress in the plainness and simplicity which the world 
expects of us,” Brother Tranaker was desired to speak ina 
“tender and hearty manner with sister Hutton, ameng 
others.” What effect this produced does not appear, except 
from the following entry, on the 4th of November, which 
indicates that, for some reason or other, it was justifiable :— 
“A letter from Brother Hutton, apologising for the uncon- 
gregation-like fashion of his wife’s gown, was read.” 

Sister Hutton having been the first married 
woman in that church might have been allowed to 
choose the cut of her own frock, and select her 
own milliner, after her thirtieth married year, when 
we may readily suppose that she was not the 
gayest of the gay. 

During the thirty-one years between the mar- 
riage and the rebuke of Mrs. Hutton, her husband 
having long abandoned his business, had become a 
class leader aud general manager of the Church 
in Loudon, and had not always or often found 
peace in the work. His friend, the Count, had 

purchased a large house and grounds ia Chelsea, 
for the brethren and sisters. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hutton lived there for a considerable period, and 
the former appears to have been the trustee of 
the community's property. He was the diploma- 
tist of the body. All their negotiations with 
the public men of the day were conducted through 
him, ‘The volume takes part of its general value 


from the information continually given in the cor- 
respondence, otherwise somewhat heavy, respecting 
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historical men. Mr. Hutton was a favourite of 
George III. and of the Queen Charlotte. The 
king was anxious to hear all the particulars that 
could be gleaned of Moravian life. He bestowed 
many immunities and privileges on their mis- 
sionary settlements in the colonies; but it js 
scanty justice to say of the Moravians that they 
only asked for soil to work upon, and liberty to 
worship God according to their manner in peace, 

Their episcopal organisation was favourable to 
them at court; and they were supported warmly 
by several dignitaries of the Church. Hutton 
passed a considerable part of his time in journey. 
ing through Germany chiefly, France and Switzer- 
land. He acquired the German and French lan- 
guages apparently so far as to address meetings 
of the communities. While at Geneva, in 1756, 
he intended to have called on Mons. Voltaire; 
using his relationship to Sir Isaac Newton as the 
means of breaking the ice ; but the Infidel philoso- 
pher was ill in bed, angry with his monkey and 
wroth with his servants, and the British mis- 
stonary felt that he would be ill received. He 
says, in page 317:— | 

“Tle” (Voltaire), “has bonght a house and an estate of 
a certain kiod, and very beautiful, near Geneva and withia 
its jurisdiction, and lives in great style. I saw three 
servants in livery, and one dressed us a gentleman, not in 
livery. He must be rich. If death prevent not, his life 
will be history.” 

It has become only a miserable land-mark ia 
history, and few men of equal ability, longing for 
notoriety, have left feebler tracings on the sands 
of time than Voltaire. Hutton had an extensive 
correspondence, and many meetings with another 
person of unfortunately similar principles, in some 
respects, to Voltaire. We allude to Dr. Franklin, 
who was probably the principal promoter of the 
American revolution. It is supposed that Frauk- 
lin and Hutton became acquainted commercially 
in 1739, when they were both engaged in printing 
the journals and sermons of Mr. Whitfield, but 
had only formed a personal intimacy in 1757, when 
Dr. Franklin came to England as an agent for the 
province of Pennsylvania, which even at that early 
date repudiated its just debts; for it should not be 
forgotten, now one hundred years after the event, 
that the Pennsylvanians were unwilling to pay any 
part of the expense of being governed. We kuow 
that the imposition of taxes, without the consent 
of the people, through their representatives, was 
the assigned cause of the rebellion; but it does not 
appear that these people were willing to tax them- 
selves. At that time, we learn from the corres 
pondence of Hutton that Franklin was not actiog 
always with his brother commissiouers. Ata long 
subsequent period, namely, in 1778, and after the 
war had commenced, Dr. Fianklin, writing from 
Plassy, where he lived as a represeutative of the 
revolted party to the French court writing to Mr. 
David Hartley, says, in his posteript :— 

An old friend of mine, Mr. Hutton, a chief of the M 
viaus, who is often at the Queen’s Palace, and is sometime? 
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spoken to by the King, was over here lately. He pretended 


to no commission, but urged me much to propose some | 


terms of peace, which I have avoided. He has written to 
me since his return, pressing the same thing, and expressing 
with some confidence, his opinion that we might have every- 
thing short of absolute independence, ec. 

Dr. Franklin’s voice, however, was not for 
peace. He was tickled by the attentions paid to 
him at the French Court. If his friend Hutton 
yisited at one Royal palace, he (Franklin) visited 
at another. Upon the Ist February, 1771, he 





wrote to Hutton that peace might be made “ by 
dropping all your pretensions to govern us.”" He | 
confessed that Britain might “ retain all Canada, | 
Nova Scotia, and the Floridas,” but recommended 

that they should throw in those countries, which, 

he said, “ will, otherwise, be some time or other | 
demanded.” The Doctor was wrong in his antici- | 
pations regarding the Canadas and Nova Scotia. | 


These countries are rising faster than any portion | 
of the Union, and the time may come, and living | 
men may see it, when they will be literally 
stronger than the Union, because they have no 
intestine openings for quarrels and weakness. 

The real cause for continuing the war is set 
forth by Dr. Franklin, in a letter to Mr. Hutton, 
dated 24th March, 1778. The letter ran thus :— | 

My dear old friend was in the right not to call in ques- 
tion the sincerity of my words, where I say, February the 
12th, we can treat if any propositions are made to us, 
“They were true then, and are so still, if Britain has not 
declared war with France, for, in that case, we shall un- 
doubtedly think ourselves obliged to continue the war as long 
as she does.” 


George III. lived to see the French dynasty, 
whose conduct fanned the civil war in America, 
driven from their throne, and forced to seek a 
shelter in his dominions. France, doubtless, gave 
independence to the United States. The retribu- | 
tion was that revolution which loosened for ever 
ithe throne of the Bourbons. It appears that 
Hutton ceased to visit at the Court at the cloe. 
of the following year. He had mentioned the 
name of Rodney as a fitting officer to command 
the fleet in that emergency. Soon after he saw 
that Rodney was gazetted, and he was afraid to 
commit again a similar indiscretion. The cause of 
his fear was a coincidence. Huttcn was not the 
patron of Rodney. The idea is somewhat curious | 
of a Moravian missionary recommending a fighting 
man for the command of tlie fleet, and the king 
taking counsel with a peace-at-any-price man on | 
the subject. 

The value of the volume chiefly consists, as we 
have said, in the casual notices of events and men 
of the last century. It is curious, for example, to | 
observe as the P.S. of one of Hutton’s letters 
dated 24th August, 1745. “It scems as if the 
King of Prussia had begun war against the King 
of Poland.” ‘The grand event in British history 
of that year passes with little notice. On the 
23rd of September it was known in London that 
the Pretender had been proclaimed king at Edin- | 
burgh, “and the hope of the brethren was ex 





| pressed that his party would be soon defeated,’’— 


a strange hope from men who conscientiously 
sought exemption from military service. More 
space is occupied with the disorderly behaviour of 
the young people at Fetter-lane, and instructions 


to females, called even sisters, not to throw down 
_ the forms with their hoops as they pass the end, 


and to walk with short straight steps—than with 
the great rebellion. 

One hundred and ten years ago the crinoline of 
the day was a hoop. It was a hypocritical article, 
but must have been stifter and more troublesome 
than the modern substitute. Another little incon- 
sistency occurred among the brethren when, in 


1746, they joined as a church in the general day 


of thanksgiving for the complete overthrow of the 


Pretender at the battle of Culloden on the 16th 


of April. They might have joined in a thanks- 
giving for the restoration of peace: but thanks- 
giving for a victory by battle, and the overthrow 
of one army, by persons who deemed war immoral 
and un-Christian, was a strange forgetfulness of 
the means in the end. 

In the same year the brethren refused admission 
to one person who wished to join them, because, 
said Mr. Hutton, “ which cannot be while you are 
a scller of spiritous liquors.’ At this period even 
the ministers of the brethren were not exempted 
from ‘pressure’ to the army,—except by the 
activity of their friends; and thus we have a land- 
mark of progress established. A century since 
subjects of the realm were pressed into the army. 
In 1746 the Huttons lost two of their children by 
death. From the tenor of Mr. Hutton’s will, 
dated in 1763, it is clear that he had no children 
then alive, for his property was bequeathed to kis 
wife, and, failing her, to his niece. Ina 1778 his 
wife died,—evidently from disease of the heart,— 
after they had been married for more than thirty - 
eight years, and been more happy in that connec- 
‘ion than people in general would have any reason 
to anticipate from a similar commencement. Hut- 
ton continued his engagements with the Fetter- 
lane congregation, having joined the small choir of 
widowers; and he survived his wife seveuteen 
years; but for a part of that long period he 
resided with some “ sisters” in the country. His 
death occurred on the 3rd of May 1795, and he 
had not quite completed his eightieth year. 

Few men succeeded better in impressing the 
public and statesmen with a conviction of his 
sincerity. Equally few, commencing life in narrow 
circumstances, neither desiring nor obtaining 


wealth, professing opinions with which the multi- 


tude had little sympathy, and which, whether they 
were or were not generally acceptable, could not 
promote any personal objects on earth,—ever 
attained greater influence and success in his nego- 
ciations for “ the brethren,” or “the community ;” 
—consisting of brethren and sisters; for the latter 


exercised no small sway in the general affairs of 


the body. Hutton wrote several of the hymns 
used by the church in England, mae not to 
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the number of his old friend Charles Wesley. It 
is anfortanate that no record remains of his recon- 
ciliation with John Wesley, who was the grand 
home missionary of England in the last century. 
The only intimation on the subject is in one of 
John Wesley’s diaries, in which he notices a visit 
to Mr. Hutton, who, he believes, will be saved, but 
as by fire. 


THE ROADS THROUGH THE WOBLD. 








The editor, Mr. Benham, has gone through hifs 
labours from attachment to their object, with 
much perseverance and zeal. The volume wi}! 


be useful both to ecclesiastical students and his. 
torians, while it gives to all many gratifying 
pictures of the domestic life of socizty a hundred 
years ago—vastly different in some respects to 
that of the present age. 














CHAPTER XX, 


THE DIGNITY OF SUFFERING. 


As I began to know exactly how long I had been 
ill, and how sickly I had been, and very like to 
die, with the consciousness of so many watchings 
having taken place with me, and of having been 
the subject of consultations between Dr. More 
and Dr. Groom, and that the neighbours had called 
early every morning to hear how I had got over 
the night, and at night to learn how I had got 
through the day—those days and nights that were 
nothing to me—I gathered a sort of importance in 
my own mind, especially after I was duly impressed 
with the conviction that I should by nearly all 
precedents, have at this time departed this life, 
according to the phraseology of the gravestones. 
Also, I had something of the idea common to the 
man who has had losses, and can think of them as 
borne and fulfilled in all their parts. No small 
loss was mine—a whole sprivg time was gone to 
a boy almost clear of David Petrie ; and unable to 
be corrected in the parish school—although it had 
once almost aspired to be considered an academy, 
and a boarding school for young gentlemen, while 
even Greek had been learned there, and the school- 
master could speak French, although old Mrs. 
Stewart—Sergeant Stewart’s wife—who had been 
with her husband in the South of France, declared 
that she never heard any French in its ain country 
in ony way coming near to Mr. Petrie’s. Of 
course I could see that Mr. Petrie and Mrs 
Stewart were both right—she being not book- 
learned in the language, and he being nothing else, 
while the French are the most miserable pronoun- 
cers, as it has always seemed to me, who ever 
used a civilised form of letters, or anything before 
the marks, like cut nails, called cunieform charac- 
ters, which Dr. More could get through and 
understand like A.B.C. 

Then I was to lose the summer likewise, being 
long weak and not able to go on with hard work— 
and close reading is not easy work. Moreover, I 


seemed to grow like a rush bush in a bog, day by 
day perceptibly; aud thus attained, in my own 
mind, a sort of artificial consequence and import- 
ance, very probably common to all boys, as they 
bid farewell for ever and for ever to boyhood’s 
days and dreams. ) 
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WORLD. 


Before the longest day I was a resident at the 
Upper Burn, as idle as any of its sheep, except for 
two or three books. I could look over an expanse 
—not so very vast either—of five or six miles to 
the confines of our valley; but the distance seemed 
far to me who had not been a land-louper or 
rolling-stone theretofore. Even that short distance 
had, however, made a great alteration in the 
climate, and the herbs that grew out of the earth, 
when left to itself. The mosses, living and pros. 
pering on the atmosphere alone, fastened their 
roots on the surface of the granite rocks, like 
clastic bands, and clung to their hard seat, as if 
they were instructed to make alayer of soil ulti- 
mately above the solid stone. They lived on the 
atmosphere, but they lived better on air and water, 
and when their roots touched a spring, they threw 
up long and slender stalks for eight or nine inches; 
and they were mosses still. The heath needed 
soil, hard and thiw often, but always something to 
rest in; and perhaps might be at a third or fourth 
stage in making earth; while in its pfesent state 
it supports vast flocks of sheep, and innumerable 
bees rob its flowers in the summer time. The 
trees that fringed the brooklets and the loch were 
different to ours—self planted, and more like giant’s 
bushes than trees. ‘The craggy mountains and 
the dark forests were nearer, and seemed almost 
to look down from above, threatenizg to topple 
over upon and crush the Upper Burn; but 
those who sought to climb them found a reason- 
able distance between the house and the cairn, 
from which, however, we could see the Eildon 
hills far, far away to the south, and the snow 
sheltered from the sun at all seasons in the crags 
and recesses of Lochnagar to the north. The 
prospect to the east and the south was formed by 
long reaches of fertile land, that melted away into 
mist—it might be the mist above the sea. Here 
and there blue wreaths rose from the land, and the 
shepherds gave them the names of towns—so far 
away that their very smoke was strange to see. 
To the north the scenery was absolutely different; 
for we could sce little or nothing more than a host 
of mountain tops with deep chasms between them, 
as if they had been tumbled down together with- 
out order, but as thick as they could stand. 
Strangely fantastic shapes had these, mountains; 
and they were all different. The peak or the 
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full round top were uncommon. Generally they 
seemed to have been roughly used; and half 
torn up into jagged fragments, giving at first the 
idea of pain, and by and by of strength. They 
bad little or no vegetation on their bare, grey, 
and hard tops; but where we could see far down 
upon them, the reddish heath with green broom 
aud furze began first, and then the dark green pines. 
It might be possible that, seeing the world, as it 
were, made me a little more ambitious—helped 
to stretch the mind, and I could not clear my- 
self from the thought that the few keepers and 
the shepherds who passed their days among these 
pills, saw more of life than the ploughmen on 
the inland farms; but it was only seeing, for 
their trade was lonely, while every day was not 
clear, dry, and warm, The tempests shook cut 
their strength upon the hills before they crept 
down‘ baffled and exhausted, to the glens. Never- 
theless, they came only slightly during my so- 
journ at the Upper Burn. At that time stories 
were commonly told of clearances far to the 
north, beyond the great belt of mountains. The 
people of entire parishes were ordered out of 
their homes, according to these legends. Still, 
it was hoped that the narratives might be worse 
than the realities, only I heard the people speak- 
ing of the matter as a sore calamity; and it was 
said that similar schemes would be tried in our 
quarter. So one day a man came with a notice 
that there would be a sale of plenishing and 
stock, at a farm ten miles to the west, on another 
laird’s ground, and in another parish. It was 
said that the Laird, being a peer and never so 
rich, wanted out the people of the farm, because 
it stood close to the side of a deer forest that 
he had constructed. 

The making of these deer forests is the easiest 
th'ng imaginable. You have just to turn a 
uunber of families out of their homes and way of 
life—and do nothing. The ground does not need 
fo be sown with salt, as in China. It grows all 
wild herbs in profusion ; but some years pass before 
they can fully hide the traces of man. It is useless 
to do more than unroof the houses and fling down 
the walls. The grass grows up among the stones 
and conceals them. Wild berry bushes get into 
the garden ground, and mantle over every vestige 
of man with a living green. Many years, however, 
ee before everything be fairly covered up and 
orgotten, 





CHAPTER XXI. 
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Wnew the day came, I went to the sale with some 


of the neighbours, not to buy, but to see ; for I had 


nothing wherewith to pay, and was totally out of 
the need of stock. Still, I had been obeying Mr. 


Petrie’s last injunctions, and reading my books, as 


exercised personal power over me. Therefore, I 
thought, as Terence said, homo swm, but the asser- 
tion stuck on my mind as being falee in the 
circumstances ; yet, not being the only boy in the 
world, I got justified to myself for the journey in 
that way. Moreover, being curious to see a strange 
| land minutely, that argument came to my help, 
The good mau and good wife of Upper Burn had 
known David Campbell by name, and, in some 
measure, by sight, for many years. He was sup- 

posed not to be bare in the world, and the stock 

for sale confirmed the idea that he was not a penny 
behind with bis rent. The roads were bad, and 

we spent three hours in partly riding there. The 

farm of Braeside was just what the name implied. 

It stretched over a vast quantity of land, of which 

the better portions were in crop, other parts in 

grass, and the larger proportion in heath, The 

cottages for the shepherds seemed comfortable in 

their way, and the farm-buildings were not old, 

but they were large. The great man had to paya 

huge sum of money for them at the break in the 

lease, as I supposed; but he was so rich that it 

must have been a relief to get quit of some such 

sum, or he would not have thrown down the good 

houses, merely that the deer might not be frightened 

by the sheep and their keepers. The farmer 

would have paid more rent, if that had been 

wished, for the ground, but the answer to all appli- 

cations on that subject was that Campbell would do 

better in Australia. He had, not for that reason, 

but with the determination of being independent 

of lairds’ whims, decided to go to Australia. 

The four or five shepherds with their families 
had agreed to accompany him, so that the auc- 
tioneer was enabled to say that this was a clear 
sale, without reserve, of everything that could be 
moved from Braeside. As I conjectured, there 
were several persons of my time of life interested 
in the sale. There were young Campbells at the 
big house, and other young people at the smaller 
houses, and everyone of them seemed out of heart, 
The upbreaking of a household by public roup is 
a thoughtful thing, if rightly considered. All the 
odds and ends, and bits of furniture, not worth 
much set in a new place, seem thrown away; and 
yet they have all some association connected with 
them, it may be, to those who sell, and none, 
probably, to the buyers. Mrs. Campbell, the 
elder, was the farmer’s mother; and she had 
lived on Braeside since she was married, where he 
was born, and all her other children; and there the 
old “ Braeside” had died, and he was lifted from 
that house. She could not bear to see the seat- 
tering of all that she had lived to collect, and had 
gone away some days before with the younger 
children to the place from which they were to sail 
for a new world. The shepherds were all married 
men also and had families, and when that day’s 
work was over, they were all to go their way for 
the night to some distant neighbours, on their 
road also to the deep seas. The ing of 





T would have done if that worthy man had still 





the big house was a distressing thing to the 
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younger Mrs. Campbell, seeing that she had ex- 

to live there all her days ; for Braeside was 
within sight of Greyhill, and that was half way to 
Upper Burn—and she was the elder of the family 
at Greyhill. Thus, in a sense, she could have said 
like the Shunamite woman—that she dwelt among 
her own people, and neither wanted to be intro- 
duced to court nor courtier. And she was sore 
put out when the last cow in the byre was 
brought out for sale—a white and black cow 
—for the creature saw her and lowed so un- 
common wise-like, that folks thought the beast 
was taking leave of its mistress. The auction- 
eer seemed to know them all well; and saw 
that the mistress would rather not sell that cow, 
for it is curious how in these hill places some dumb 
animals are greater favourites than others—and so 
he said— 

“T suppose, Mr. Campbell, I can get nothing 
off this beast; she’ll be better sent to Greyhill.”’ 

The farmer was a proud sort of man, and did 
not like to seem down-hearted among neigbours — 
or as if he were vexed ; but he said— 

“ Well, Isuppose she must be sent wi’ the po- 
nies.” And the sale was ended—except the little 
sales down at the shepherds’ houses. 

It was like enough that there also some of the 
beasts would have been kept, if poor folk had not 
needed money for such a long journey ; and besides 
they had noGreyhill. There were two motherless 
children who dwelt with their father, and he had 
three or four sheep, or “ may be’ more. When 
everything else was sold that belonged to him— 
except the children’s mother’s chest, and such 
things as were to be needed on the voyage, a lamb 
of that year and his two girls—little things of 
four or five years old—were missing. And when 
they were found beneath some bushes a short way 
from the houses, they had the little lamb cowering 
between them—with ropes of wild flowers round 
its neck ; and they were sore distressed when the 
men came to lead it away. The people at the 
sale were all sorry for the children and their pet 
lamb, for all the other children had mothers, and 
their’s was gone. 

Mrs. Campbell was riding one of the ponies 
down the brae to Greyhill, and not by the way of 
the sale, for she had left her first house of her 
own and all its bien appurtenances, and was cast 
down and waesome; but oue of her boys ran over 
from the crowd to her, aud we heard him erying, 
“Mother, they’re sellin’ awa frae them Elsie 
an’ Nanuie Lang’s wee lamb!” In one or two 
minutes th> boy came running back, and when the 
lamb was put up for sale he bade the full price, 
and nobody bade on him, so it was sold; but 
some time after I heard that Mrs. Campbell per- 
suaded her husband to let the children’s pet go 
out with some of the best sheep that he had kept 
for his Australian farm. I heard little more of 
the Braeside flitting, except on the way to Upper 
Burn, Old Samuel Coutts greatly disliked the 
proceeding, and, as usual with him, quoted Scrip- 
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ture against those who add field to field. How. 
ever applicable the text may be, that was the first 
of many clearings in the same quarter, until g 
country side was cleared out, and a large Kirkyard 
has grown like a jungle, for the weeds hide all the 
stones. 

Years after I met with Elsie Lang—mang years 
after—but where, or how, can be told at the 
proper time. 
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Summer passed and autumn was wearing away, 
when my place of abode was changed. Ere then 
I became acquainted with all the curious points in 
the history of the heirs of Blinkbonnie. They 
were traced in the dream, which rests on no 
higher authority than that of Dr. More; for it 
may be easily supposed that I never inquired the 
particulars of such a man as Mr. Rose, of Blink- 
bonnie, H.E.I.C.S. That would have been im- 
possible. Also, being opposed to inquisitive habits 
into other people’s business, doings, or dreams, all 
my life over, I learned every particular without 
prying into things that did not concern me, in any 
other way than in my affection for the memory of 
the dead. The history of the Blinkbonnie heirship 
might be put into a short paragraph. Mr. Rose 
was born in the north country. He was one of a 
numerous family who all died young, that is before 
they had gone out into the world, except Miss 
Rose and himself. When their father and mother 
died, they removed to Edinburgh, and dwelt there 
for some time; while the brother completed cer- 
tain studies, Miss Rose had been acquainted with, 
and one may say attached to, a Mr. Cameron, from 
the same country, before the death of her parents. 
He was the younger son of, I believe, the younger 
son of a proud Laird, who boasted of his relation- 
ship, as second cousin, to the great Lochiel. Mr. 
Rose was only an annuitant. Mrs. Rose pos- 
sessed a very small property. Miss Rose was 
therefore respectable, but not rich. On that 
account, young Cameron, some years previously, 
formed the idea of purchasing a property in 
Canada, and acting as the pioneer of civilisation. 
He left his native land with that purpose; bought 
land on the edge of one of the great lakes, built a 
house, cleared some fields, and returned for his 
promised bride. ‘They were married in Edinburgh, 
aud Mrs. Cameron parted with her only brother, 
never in a long life to meet again. 

He went to India, and their correspondence was 
regular for many years ; yet, one sees how, when 
the course of post was eighteen months out and im, 
that Ictters were less interesting than in our times. 
Mr. Cameron died, and Mrs. Cameron removed, 
with her only daughter, to one of the small 
Canadian towns. There they formed the acquaint- 
ance of a wild and young officer, who was 
then with his regiment at that station, Miss 








Cameron, rather in opposition to her mother’s 

inion, married the young gentleman. He 
was extravagant: he gambled, and he spent 
money freely. To shield him from disgrace, 
the lake property, cleared by Mr. Cameron, by this 
time extensive, and let well—an unusual thing in 
Canada then—was burthened to an intolerable 
amount. The family suffered penury. This was 
increased when the young husband was ordered 
with his regiment to a distant station. He was 
compelled to leave his wife and children in their 
native colony; because he could not pay for their 
removal. Mr. Rose had been made acquainted 
with Mr. Cameron’s death, and with the death of 
his sister. His subsequent letters had not been 
answered, but he supposed that the family pros- 
pered. It was a case of Highland pride. The 
young wife and mother was also sunk in deeper 
distress by the death of her husband at the station 
io which his regiment had been ordered. Some 
people might have thought that such a worthless 

rson might be spared much sorrow—knowing 
not how a loving heart clings to one’s own, even 
through much folly. It seems, moreover, that the 
young officer, except that he spent his family 
means and made no provision for their wants —an 


important exception—was not otherwise cruel to | 


tliem, and he had left all the papers connected | longa solemn shadow flung over it; flung from 


with the mortgaged remnant of his family estates 
with his wife. She also had written at last to 
her uncle, hut in the confusion incident to his 
change of residence, the letters had not been re- 
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ceived. Then she came, with little money, to 
Scotland, and brought her family to examine 
into the condition of “that mortgaged rem- 
nant.” She gathered information as she best 
could, from different quarters, without explain- 
ing the reason. These inquiries, must have 
been very shallow and timid, or she might have 
reached the truth. But everybody gave a bad 
report of the young laird, who died in a foreign 
land, and she shrunk from explaining her con- 
nexion. Another week might have compelled 
another line of action. No other week came to 
her; for, when Dr. More and Mr. Cairns read over 
the papers in their possession, they were convinced 
painfully that the mother of the three children, 
whom David Robertson found in the snow, dead, 
was the niece of the present owner of Blink 
Bonnie, and the wife of the previous laird, whose 
property had been sold at the expiry of the 
mortgage. 

The roads of the twocousius who never met on 
earth met in the same Kirkyard and closed there; 
or both closed on a Saturday night of summer and 
one of winter—in the water and in the snow. A 
dark, dark road had closed to one, anda darkening 
road brightened to three on that last evening. 
Nevertheless, the brighter road of the three had 


the great oak tree opposite these windows, and 


the new grave beside the wall of the old Kirk of 
| Kirkhowe, 
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Tue new Parliament met on the last day of April 
to choose a Speaker, and Mr. Evelyn Denison was 


elected without opposition. 
The message from the throne was delivered on 


the 7th of May, and was rather long and rambling. 
My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 

We are commanded to inform you that her Majesty has 
availed herself of the earliest opportunity of having recourse 
to your advice and assistance after the dissolution of the 
last Parliament ; and her Majesty trusts that there will be 
found safficient time during the present session to enable 
you satisfactorily to deal with various important matters, 
some of which had oceupied the attention of Parliament in 
the beginning of this year. 

We are commanded by her Majesty to inform you that the 
general aspect of affairs in Europe affords a well-grounded 
eonfidence in the continuance of peace. 

All the main stipulations of the Treaty of Paris have 
been carried into execution, and it is to be hoped that what 
remains to be done in regard to these matters will be speedily 
accomplished. 

The negotiations upon the subject of the differences 
which had arisen betwen the King of Prussia and the Swiss 
Confederation, in regard to the affairs of Neufchatel, are 
drawing to a close, and will, her Majesty trusts, be termi- 
nated by an arrangement honourable and satisfactory to all 
parties, 
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The negotiationsin which her Majesty has been engaged 
with the Government of the United States, and with the 
Government of Honduras, in regard to the affairs of Central 
America, have not yet been brought to a close, 

We are commanded by her Majesty to inform you that a 
Treaty of Peace between her Majesty and the Shah of Persia 


was signed at Paris on the 4th of March, by her Majesty's 
Ambassador at Paris, and by the Ambassador of the Shah ; 


and her Majesty will give directions that this treaty shall be 


laid before you as soon as the ratifications thereof shall have 
been duly exchanged. 

Iler Majesty commands us to express to you her regret 
that, at the date of the latest advices from China, the differ- 
ences which had arisen between the High Commissioner at 
Canton and her Majesty’s Civil and Naval Officers, in China, 
still remained unadjusted. But her Majesty has seat to China 
a plenipotentiary fully instracted to deal with all matters of 
difference, and that plenipotentiary will be supported by an 
adequate naval and military force, in the event of such as- 
sistance becoming necessary. 

We are commanded to inform you that her Majesty, in 
conjunction with several other European Powers, has coa 
cluded a Treaty with the King of Denmark for the redemp 
tion of the Souad Dues. This Treaty, together with a Sepa 
rate Convention betweea her Majesty and the King of Dea 
mark, completing the arrangement, will be laid before you 
and her Majesty will cause the measures uecessary for fulfil 
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ing the pennants thereby contracted to be submitted for 
yonr consideration, 


Gzytizuznx or tHe Hovsz or Commons, 

Her Majesty bas disected the estimates for the present year 
fo be laid before you. 

They have been with a careful attention to 
economy, and with a due regard to the efficiency of the 
departments of the public service to which they severally 
relate. ° 

My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 

Her Majesty commands us to recommend to your carnest 
consideration, measures which will be proposed to you for 
the consolidation and improvement of the law. 

Bills will be submitted to you for improving the laws 
relating to the Testamentary and Matrimonial Jurisdiction 
now exercised by the Ecclesiastical Courts, and also for 
checking fraudulent breaches of trust. 

Her Majesty commands us to express to you her 


heartfelt gratification at witnessing the continued well- | 


being and contentment of her people, and the progresive 
development of productive industry throughout her domi- 
nions. 

Her Majesty confidently commits to your wisdom and care 

the great interests of her empire, and fervently prays that 
the blessing of Almighty God may be vouclisafed to your 
deliberations, and may Jead you to conclusions conducive to 
the objects of her Majesty’s constant solicitude, the welfare 
and happiness of her loya! and faithful people. 
Following the approved pattern aud precedent, it 
told nothing that was not previously known, and 
nothing that was known on which an amendment 
could have been prudently suspended. 

The members selected to move the address in 
reply were new men, according to the fashion which 
gives this duty to persons of limited Parliamentary 
experience ; although for this season the Com- 
moners did not want political experience. Mp. 
Buchanan, of Glasgow, is a gentleman of mature 
years, yet he daslied into the midst of the Chinese 
question, and intimated that the nation had de- 
feated Cobden and Gladstone because their unso- 
phisticated sense could not follow the opinions of 
these very talented gentlemen. Mr. Cobden was 
not there to answer. Mr. Gladstone was willing 
to hear the truth in silence. General Thompson 
alone seemed willing to maintain the scarcely doubt- 
ful reputation of Yeh. He also is an old friend of 
Sir John Bowring, who, more than any man of 
modern times, needs to dread his candid friends. 
Certainly those who remember General Thompson’s 
good services to many liberal measures for many 
years must feel a little grieved to find him, in Par- 
liament, defending the greatest tyrant, without 
exception, of the day. Although he spoke “ in 
the name of his constituency, the hard-working 
men of Bradford,” we have reason to believe them 
to be a civilised race, who have no particular affec- 
tion for the greatest head chopper of the century. 

The message from the Queen mentioned only 
two measures that Parliameut was expected to pass 
during the remainder of the session. One of them 
relates to the improvement of the English Eecle- 
siastical Courts, which are not without the need of 
some radical reform ; and the other to the punish- 
ment of frauduleut directors and managers of joint- 
stock companies. The declaration of a dividend 


without the meaus of payment from revenue will 
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be considered frandulent, The proceedings in the 
Royal British Bank and the Tipperary Bank would 
be considered criminal, and punished accordingly, 
under this proposed Act. It is even supposed 
that they may be punished under the present lay. 

Although the message from the Crown was thps 
barren in domestic matters, the afternoon brought 
important announcements. The Secretary for the 
Colonies stated his intention to move for the ap. 
pointment of a committee on the condition of the 
Hudson Bay Company’s territories. The Chancel. 
lor of the Exchequer intimated the renewal of the 
Committee on the currency laws. The Premier 
stated that a new Reform Bill could not be passed 
in the session, but that the Government would 
prepare a measure during the recess, and submit it 
to Parliament at the commencement of 1858. Upon 
a subsequent evening the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty defended the selection of the Transit steamer 
to convey the 90th Regiment to China, and proved 
conclusively that the ship was all right and proper; 
but we deeply regret that the Transit makes very 
bad work on the water, and heartily wish, for the 
sake of Yeh and the 90th, that they were all safe 
in China. 

The Commons voted for the army £9,025,360, for 
the effective, and nearly twenty-five per ceut. of 
the amount, or £2,221,875 for the non-effective 
part of the force. The laiter charge will remain 
heavy for a considerable time to come. The 
expense of the German legion’s transference to 
the borders of the Caffres, in the Cape Town 
colony, excited many ill-natured remarks; met 
by the Premier and others, by assurances that 
the Germans would have fought bravely if 
they had been required. No doubt is thrown 
upou the supposition that the Germans would 
have fought well by those who say that they 
should not have been better remunerated than 
those soldiers who did fight well. It was a bargain, 
said Viscount Palmerston, made by us when we 
could obtain no more trained men in Britain; but 
to that we reply that the Germans were not 
trained, and this is the probable reason why they 
never fired a shot in serious warfare. They were 
not ready, and British recruits, enlisted long after 
this legion was formed, fought, and fought well, 
many of them even to the death. We consider 
still that the German Legion was a job, and a very 
useless one, from which nobody gained anything ; 
for we do not suppose that the German recruits 
were overpaid, if they had any pluck in them, a 
matter that has yet to be determined. 

Eight millions sterling have been voted for the 
Navy; and it is the most important business yet 
transacted by the new House of Commons. 

The matclr between the Princess Royal of Eng- 
land and the Prince of Prussia, the younger, is now & 
settled matter. ‘The betrothal has occurred iu 
Prussia in the usual form. It has also occurred 
here, in the shape of a message from the Crown 
anuouncing the fact, and a resolution of the Com- 
mons to grant a dowry of £40,000 in cash, and & 
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on of £8,000 annually to the Princess. The 
and pension were calculated by Mr. Roe- 


‘back as an equivalent to a money payment of 


#916,000. He gave a preference to the vote of 
éne distinct and finishing sum at once, but the 
Government preferred to have part by annuity and 

by ready money. The vote is unanimous. 
The nation is pleased with the economical system 
of the Sovereign in personal affairs, and with the 
fact that this is the first grant required from Par- 
jiament on account of the Royal Family, now a 
numerous band. 

Mr. Williams and Mr. Coningham each moved 
an amendment in reduction. Eight members went 
into the lobby with one, and thirteen with the 
other; both these gentlemen are financial re- 
formers. Mr. Bowyer also intends to try to stop 
the annuity, should the Princess ever ascend to 
the throne of Prussia. The Queen’s birthday, and 
the retarn of the “ Isthmian games,” as Lord 
Palmerston termed the Derby race, caused two 
days’ vacation, and the Whitsuntide holidays will 
delay business until the 4th inst., so that little 
more will be done this session. 

The Maynooth motion has been disposed of 
for the session, by a smart majority against any 
disturbance of the settlement made by the late Sir 
Robert Peel’s Act. The new Roman Catholic 
college in Ireland appears to be a failure; and 
therefore Maynooth is considered more necessary 
by the friends of the young priesthood. 

The Premier has undertaken the management 
of the bill for the emancipation of the Jews. It 
will pass the Commons by a Jarge majority, but 
there is no security for its success in the Peers. 
The Jews are a peculiar people, who, while they 
hold their present faith have an allegiance, differ- 
ent from, although, perhaps, not opposed to, their 
allegiance to the British empire. ‘They look for 
the independence of the Jewish nation in Syria, an 
are bound to use any influence, power, and wealth 
they may obtain to achieve that object. If they 
were successful, of course they could nct return 
the compliment, by giving political power to 
Christians dwelling on their territory, because 
they would establish a theocracy. ‘Ihe question 
is not, therefore, purely one of religions freedcua. 

Although Mr. Locke King is to bring in his 
ten pound County Franchise Bill, yet it can only 
be useful for discussion; as no measure to change 
the suffrage can pass in the present year. The 
Premier has not announced the details of his next 
year’s measure. He even says that the contents 
are to be considered during the recess, as if the 
iunocent and unsophisticated persons who form 
the Cabinet had lived in Juan de Fernandez for 
the last quarter of a century, that is, since 1832, 
and had not been considering the sufferage ques- 
tion in every week of their lives for twenty years. 

Mr. Frederick Peel lost his seat for Bury 
during the general election; and has in conse- 
quence resigned his office as Under-Secretary for 
War, whieh will be taken by Sir John Ramsden, a 
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wealthy and young member, to whom the greater 
part of the te of Huddersfield belongs. Sir 
Robert Peel has also resigned his position as one 
of the Lords of the Admiralty— because, according 
to some parties, he expects a visit from the Grand 
Duke Constantine of Russia to this country and 
does not wish to meet him. That Grand Duke 
has encountered in France the cold shoulder of 
the Prince Napoleon, and here he would meet the 
displeasure of Sir Robert Peel; and the Knight 
of Tamworth may be right in his views. 

Mr. Baring succeeds Sir Robert at the Admi- 
ralty, Mr. Henry A. Herbert has replaced Mr. 
Horsman, as Irish Secretary, and Mr. H. S. Keat- 
ing, Q.C., has become Solicitor-General in the 
place of Mr. Stuart Wortley, whose health will not 
permit him to retain office. Two members have 
died since the opening of Parliament, both Conser- 
vatives— Mr. Davies, member for Carmarthen, and 
Mr. Hall, for Leeds. 

The Peers have carried a Divorce Bill partly 
through the forms of the Upper House, to antici- 
pate the common pressure at the close of the 
session. Some bill that would disentangle marricd 
women from disreputable husbands, in the manage- 
ment of their earnings and property, was very 
necessary to the existence of the former, and often 
of their children. The law, in this particular, « 
stood a long way from either humanity or justice. 

The Queen is expected to visit Berlin before 
the close of summer, to examine the palace in pre- 
paration for her daughter's household. 

Upon the day when the-new Parliament met 
the Princess Mary, Duchess of Gloucester, and 
the last direct descendant of George III. died. 
Sixty years since, the Princess Mary was the 
most popular of the young ladies at the Court. 
She retained that position by her amiability of 
manner to the end; and, unlike the greater part 
of her family, died rich leaving no descendants. 
She lived for forty years unmarried, and a long 
period of her life, at’ its close, was passed in 
widowhood. She was buried in St. George’s 
Chapel on Thursday. 

Among the incidents of the time, the conduct 
of the directors of the Bank of England—who 
flashed their refusal to lend more money on Go- 


‘vernment securities to private holders, in the face 


of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the day 
when he intimated his intention of renewing the 
committee on the charler—may be mentioned as a 


coincidence. The Chancellor was, however, pro- 


bably in the conspiracy. The Bank directors dis- 
covered, what everybody else had known for many 
wecks, that speculators borrowed from them on the 
security of Consols in order to seud out gold, 
When the reasons for this resolution became gener- 
ally known, Consols, at first depresse|, rose in 
price. 

On the Sth ultimo, the Manchester exhi! 
bition of fine arts was opened in a priucely 
building, erected to receive the artistical treasures 
in painting and sdulpture, lent from the galleries 
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gratify and instruct the Manchester people and 
their visitors. The circumstance is another illus- 
tration of progress in good will and kindness be- 
tween the different classes of society. 


to help Britain and France in opening China ; but 
if any advantages can be taken out of the oyster 
they are willing to share them. This has been 
the policy of the States since they had an exist- 
ence—always personal and selfish—unless indeed 
generosity can be done at the lowest figure. 

The American merchants resident in China do 
not, however, assent to the views of the Govern- 
ment, and, accordingly have applied to their Com- 
modore to protect the traffic between Macao and 
Hongkong. This gentleman replied that his force 
was insufficient, and besides that there could be 
no danger, since Great Britain held possession of 
one end of the passage and Portugal the other, 
and at the same time that this course would not 
endanger their neutrality. Thereupon, the dignity 
of the mercliants was wounded, they were not 
aware of any international law and treaties which 
place these thirty miles of water under the British 
or Portuguese Governments. They further com- 
plained that their Government had for years neg- 
lected their representations, and that, though their 
commerce is extensive, Americans have been almost 


invariably indebted to the forces of Great Britain for | 
_ the ratification should have been received, but it 


protection of themselves and their property, and 
that it was to them was chiefly to be attributed the 
suppression of piracy on the coast. The Commo- 
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of nearly all the noble families in the land, to | dore and merchants refer the whole matter to 


Washington. 
The British Government have rejected the 


_ modifications in the treaty with the United States 


| 
' 





concerning Central America, so that the relations 


The United States Government are not formally | of the two countries upon that subject now revert 


to those established by the Bulwer-Clayton treaty 
and are therefore unintelligible. * 

The invasion of Nicaragua by General Walker 
and the filibusterers, or idle people of the States 
having failed, the United Stateg Government have 
fastened a quarrel on New Grenada; regarding 
the Panama railway, of which they want to take 
charge, with the ulterior design probably of ap- 
propriating the narrow neck of land that divides 
the Atlantic from the Pacific. 

The Peruvian rupublic having got into its usual 
state of civil war, one of the parties thought the 
seizure of the British mail steamer, with certain 
arms and other valuables on board, a prudent 
measure. ‘[he consequence has been that their 
little fleet has been taken charge-of by the British 
Admiral on the coast, without, however, we be. 


| lieve, any loss of life. 


The capture of Mohammerah by General Out. 
ram is expected to be the last collision of the 
Persian war, unless, indeed, the Shah of Persia 
should refuse to ratify the treaty of peace—ac. 
cording to the advice tendered, it is said, by the 
Russian resident at Teheran; and by this date 


has not yet returned. 


Seen 
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_ poet, however, takes another course—supposes an 


The Last Judgment. 

This poem is the anonymous publication of a 
daring author, who plunges into the future as 
Milton and many followers go backwards to the past. 
The mere idea of making the last judgment the 
subject of a poem* in twelve books, and embracing 


sentences, on all mankind and demonkind, implies 
a bold and strong imagination. Our material for 
estimating the nature of the judgment to come is 
simple. It is not, however, smaller than that on 
which Milton built his “ Paradise Lost.” The be- 
ginning and the end concern us all so very much, 


little has been authoritatively written concerning 
them. Many persons hold that the judgment day 
will be one day on which sentence will be de- 
clared. Al! persons believe that the trial proceeds 
now. The evidence has not to be adduced, the 
barristers have not to be heard, the jury have not 
to try, for that has all been completed. The 








~ * London : Lougmaa, Brown, Green, and Loagman, 1 | 
vol., p. 334, 


extreme length of time occupied in a trial, which 
is not only past, but the sentence partly executed. 
He describes minute witness-bearing on the part 
of angels, which is fanciful. He infers that every 


fact in the history of all mankind, will be passed 


in one sense, and so very slightly in another, that | ture statement on the subject. 


_ approaching comets, and other signs. 


the scenery, the sentences, and the reasons forthe | in review before them—and this may be done 


without the mechanism of a police court. 


The work is elaborately finished, and indicates, 
in many passages, great reasoning and also strong 
imaginative powers. ‘ The Night Before the 
Judgment” is a startling picture of one eve to 
come. It is absolutely consistent with the Scrip- 
Men shall be eat- 
ing aud drinking. As it was in Noah’s days, even 
so willit be then. As with the flood, so with the 
fire. Men will be equally careless, and many 
equally unprepared. ‘The fact would prevent all 
the foolish fears prevalent in some lands, among 
some classes of our own, respecting a Judgment 
Eve, to be foretold months before, and preceded by 
The picture 
of the poet is nearer to the life. 





‘Tis now the Judgment eve. With starting beams, 

The sun serenely o’er the landscape beams, 

Streaking the fleecy clouds with roseate light, 

Gilding the mountain tops with radiance bright, 

Glancing from wave to wave on ocean’s foam, 

Aud lighting up earth's vales—where, peacefal, roam 

The lowing herds, and crop the dewy blade 

From the green field; while, in the forest glade, 

Fragrant with flowers and musical with soag, 

The feather’d choirs their vesper notes prolong. 

The swain his plough forsakes, with carol gay, 

And homeward o’er the lea pursues his way ; 

While, from the village rustic groups are seea 

Their blithesome sports enjoying on the green. 

In cool sequester’d sliades, ’neath arching boughs, 

Fond lovers meet, and breathe their mutaal vows ; 

Elated with glad hope their plans arrange, 

Nor dream of Judgment, nor of coming change. 

In cities populous no sign appears, 

To tell of wrath, or kiadle human fears. 

The ancient temples, venerable, grand, 

And gorgeous palaces, in beauty stand. 

The crowded streets display an cager train, 

Intent on business, pleasure, power, or gain ; 

While in the marts where men were wont to meet, 

Lach other, as in days of old, they greet, 

With salutation fraught with flattery’s gloss, 

And now converse of profit and of loss, 

Of peace and war, of politics and trade, 

Of victories won, of fortunes lost and made. 

The Merchant at his desk, awaits the time, 

In study deep, when from some distant clime, 

His vessel shall return with prosperous freight, 

Of untold wealth to swell his rich estate, 

In cell retired, expecting long to hold 

His treasured hoard, the Miser counts his gold. 

The Lawyer, on this eve of time’s last day, 

Gravely prepares the covenants which convey 

Possession evermore ; long deeds desigu’d 

To last for ages, the unborn to bind ; 

And leases meant through centuries to run, 

With wordy iatricacy subtly spun. 

The Student at his book still-patient toils, 

Drinks wisdom in, and gathers learning’s spoils ; 

Indites the pleasing thought, the flowing rhyme, 

Builds hopes of fame, and trusts to live through time; 

Nor, though he loves the evening’s gorgeous hues, 

So lovesthem that they tempt him from the muse. 

The Beauty to her toilet now departs, 

Exhausts her skill, and uses all her arts 

To deck each charm, improve or add a grace, 

The form to flatter, or adorn the face ; 

Each robe selects, and labours to enhance 

ller beauty for the gay exciting dance ; 

Thinks of admirers won, fresh conquests made, 

Of lovers new, and rivals cast in shade ; 

Yet thinks not how to gain the Judge’s love, 

Or win the robes worn by the saints above. 

A numerous thruag, on worldly bliss intent, 

Now haste the haunts of pleasure to frequent, 

Che theatre, the masquerade, the ball, 

Or where the soug, and mirth, and music call ; 

W here wine invites, the abodes of vice and sin, 

Chousands, fearing no harm, rush wildly in. 

ty 

The manner of the resurrection is taken from 
or Corresponds with the ideas of the elder divines, 
aud may be true; although the body is now more 
generally regarded as the seed out of which shall 
‘pring an iucorruptible body, identified completely 
with the tabernacle wherein the spirit now exists, 
and yet different ; as the stalk of wheat is identi- 


fied with the seed sown, and yet in another sense 
different, 


—- 
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While yet those trumpes-notes sound through the skies, 
The slumbering dead on every side arise. 

Barriers their egress interrupt in vaio 

Nor oak, nor lead, nor walls their coarse restrain, 

The tombstones burst, the crambling earth gives way, 


And vaults funereal see the light of day. ; 
The dead come forth, each from his aarrow cell, f : 
Though built arouad, secured and guarded well, 
Though some proud monament the corse might crown y 
With large superfluous heap of stones pressed down, y 


The dust, the stones, the clay instinct with life, 
Mysterious move in strange internal strife. 
Fragments of bodies, scattered far and wide ; 
Within the earth, or on the swelling tide ; id 
Some by the winds in distant billows tossed, 
Transformed, dissolved, absorb’d, transmuted, lost ; 

Preserve intact through each successive change, h 
And kept distinct ’midst transformations strange.— : 
Now allin haste to make the change complete, 

Atoms their feilow atoms instant meet. 

Straight through the darken’d air, a wondrous throng, 
Bone to join bone now swiftly speeds along ; 

Pursuing through the atmosphere their flight, $ 
Lim!s long dissevered, hasten to unite; 
Then, quick as thought, the long departed soul 

Enters that shrine, which owns its strong control ; 

Re-animated moves, with power inspired, 

With vigour young, with lile immortal fired, 


> ae ” 


From another book of the poem we quote a 
passage, which presupposes the conversion of the me 
waters into fire, an unlikely occurrence in the first 
instance, as water is distinctly opposed to fire, but 
science indicates the possibility of the event, even 


from natural causes. ; 
Rivers and streams all feel the fervid g'ow, ‘ 1 
And now through fertile vales no longer flow; bo 


No more diffuse abroad on every side 

Beauty and verdure from their genial tide ; 

No longer dash around their glittering spray, 
And, murmuring low, pursue their ceaseless way, 
Or in deep foaming torrents, fierce and strong, 
Fall in cascades, and madly rush along. 

Sudden arrested in their onward course, 

The waters yield to that resistless force. 

With loud report their elements divide, 

Ignite and blaze in fury far and wide, : ; 
Till ia white smoke they disappear on high, : 4 
Their courses empty and their currents dry. > el 
Now streams of lava and of molten glass, 

Pour from the hills and through those channels pass, 
Flaming amid the desolation flow, 

Like Styx or Erebus in shades below ; 

Rolling in liquid fire, still on they bound, 

Buroing themselves, and burning all around. 

Here Thames displays its burning lava-tide, 

There Cain and Isis, hot and deadly, glide. 

Severn and Mersey, Humber, ‘Tweed, and Tyne, 
Fiow but distinguished by their fiery line; 

While Derwent, Avon, Medway, Ouse, and Trea‘, 
Sink in the generel conflagration blent. 

Here Danube spreads its tide of glowing foam, 
There Tiber rolls on fire through ruined Rome. 

No more a placid stream Meander shows, 
No more o’er golden sands Pactolus flows, 

All blazing Tigris and Euphrates roar, 

While Jordan, sacred stream, is seen no more. 

Niger grows bright, and Gambia’s current glares ; 

Nilas a fiery flood o’er Egypt bears. 

Broad Missiasippi glows in mighty blaze, 

Lit by Missouri’s tributary rays ; 

Deep Orinoco and La Plata gleam, 

And Amazon rolls on its burning stream ; 

While fierce Niagara’s tide of fiery spray, 

Falls headlong thundering down, and vanishes away. 
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The poem contains passages more magnificent 
than we have quoted, and especially those in which 
the poet, like Dante, seeks to penetrate the dis- 
mal abodes of the lost, and narrates the woes of 
the fallen angels. Toasplendid theme the author 


has brought a power, not worthy certainly of the | 


topics, because that is not to be obtained on earth, 
but the power of analysivg and describing that 
which no eye hath seen, in verse, as Martin 
described it on canvas. 


The Historian. No.1. 1 vol., p. 161 


Tuis volume comes to us without an address. 
The publisher’s name has been crased, although 
it is difficult to see the reason. It consists of 
Latin, Greek, and English. The Latin and the 
Greek are meant to tell us what the historians and 
statesmen thouglit of us in ancicnt times. They 
had not the best of all characters to give our 
The latter were not in reality respect- 


ancestors. 
Sometimes these 


able men, in a pecuniary seuse. 
old geographers were not far wrong, or were 
not wrong in any particular, C. Julius So- 
linus is made to bear wituess of us geographi- 
cally, saultis insulis nee ignobilibus civcumdatur. 
Of these isles, he says, that Ireland is the larger ; 
and of Ireland, Ji/ic anqguis nullus. Avis rara. 
Gens inhospita, et bellicosa. Now very unjust it 
was of Julius Solinus to put in tvhospita ; for bel/i- 
cosa, we necd not say a word. Cicero lets out 
one of the reasons for invading Britain. Cesar 
dreamed that it was a California, but not an ounce 
of silver could be found in all the isle—no prey 
whatever—2ist ex rancipits. 

On account of our ancestors’ sufferings, this 
Author argues that we shculd be what we have 
not been —friendly to inferior races :— 


Christianity has not yet done its destined work of de- 
stroying the spirit of conquest; and powerful nations, call- 
ing themselves Cliristian, still carry ruin where they might 
spread peace and improvement among the barbarians. This 
has been singularly shown in the listory of the last thirty 
years, during which the civilised world, at peace at home, 
has witnessed in silence the savguinary attacks made by its 
respeciive members, upon tlie rights aud independence of 
their uncivilised neighbours beyond its frontiers. The 
Russians in Circassia, France in northern Africa, the 
United States of North America in the Indian countries, 
and Great Britain in every quarter of the globe, have, 
during this period, exceeded the worst acts of the worst 
times, as it were, with a common consent to cutrage the 
claims of humanity, and with the unjustifiable object of con- 
quering in order to civilise. 


We differ entirely from this statement. Great 


Britain for many years past has endeavoured to 
Asfend the rights of the coloured races and inferior 
sabes, Since 1815 we have made their cause our 
axn. Undoubtedly great evils have still been per- 
petrated, but we are the only European nation 
who can exhibit to history au empire saved. The 
writer has hope : 








: 


Happily the existence of good feelings, ever struggling fy 
favour of the oppressed, can be traced back so far, that 
they may well be designated as part of our nature, and 
hence it is not visionary to expect their ultimate victory 
If in Rome, 150 years before our era, Terence cou)d gain 
universal applause to his sublime sentiment in favour of the 
common fellowship of the human race, it is plain that the 
Chris'ian’s more complete doctrine of “ peace upon eart}; 
and good will towards men,” may one day be universally 
adopted ; and it will work no reforms more wanted, thay 
those which concern the treatment of the tribes differing 
from us materially in civilisation, and for the most part 
composed of coloured people. 

The ground of our hope that such reforms will be carried 
out upon the widest scale, is, that the sense of justice and 
equality is sufficiently strong in the haman heart, to consti. 
tute the basis of universal philanthropy. 


Now we are not so very sure concerning Terence, 
it is the nihil humanum a me alienum puto that 
we refer to with a perfect consciousness of its com. 
mon meaning; but Terence was sly, and like Mr, 
Mr. Mitchell, the great Irish agitator, now in the 
United States, he may have had no objeetion to 
a few slaves, or even to one.of any nation, perhaps 
a Britain, for example—anything humanum. There 
is internal evidence in the following extract that 
the historian is a little out of date : 


In the South Seas, full cf our missionaries, of our fleets, 
and of our adventurers, one island is already affiicted by 
eveuts which have disturbed the civilised world, and which 
can be traced irectly, ou the one hand, to the neglect of 
those international laws for the protection of barbarous 
people, which would shelter them in their difficult tran. 
sition from the savage to the civilised state; and on the 
other, to the absence of any humane system of British 
colonisation. 

In these respects, Tahiti is one of many islands likely to 
suffer much by our disregard of right principles; and the 
evils from French aggression are but a small portion of the 
mischiefs we are permitting in these regions. 

In the populons islands of the Eastern Archipelago, vio- 
lence unceasingly occurs, and European civilization makes 
slow progress, solely by the want of measures which the 
barbariaus are ever ready to respect, when power is com. 
bined with justice and benevolence. 

sritish India, with all its progress, still demands the 
system which Mr. Fox called for half a century since ; and, 
in China, British honour has been rescued from imminent 
peril only by the devoteduess of one enlightened Indiau 
officer, Sir Henry Pottinger, who, from his own courage and 
integrity, supplied, in a most delicate conjuncture, that au- 
thority for the discharge of public duty, which the supine- 
ness of the Government at home had failed to provide. 


Sir Henry Pottinger and China are parts of an 
old story. We are now in the days of Sir John 
Bowringand Yeh; and yet, whilethe publisher’sname 
is scored out of this title-page, 1857 appears 
thereupon in plain figures. Moreover, we have 
evidence within the boards that the volume has 
been got up since the month of March last. The 
book, however, can only be sent on account of 
the Author's great object which, he says, in one 
place, is to recommend a great union of all such 
nations as may find it convenient to go into bust- 
ness with us, and come under the British flag, on 
fair principles. Beginning with our colonies, the 
scheme is so desirable that we would regret to 
lose an opportunity of recommending it to consi 
deration. 
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Plants of the Land and Water. By Many and | it is necessary that the cloth should be entirely freed from . 
Euizaseta Kresy. London: Jarrard and Sons. | £Fe#s¢, and to cleanse it soft soap is generally ased. The | 

1 vol 346 brake fern is cheaper than soap, because it costs the iy 
vol., P-P- . weaver nothing, and he sends his wife and children to the : rly 
Tae ladies who have undertaken, in short aud | fields and commons to collect it. He then throws it into ) + 
the mill with his piece of cloth, and the alkali it contains . dy 





entertaining chapters, to convey some idea of tlic 
vegetable world to their readers, have produced an 
amusing book, which the publishers have rendered 


has the same effect as soft soap. 
Perhaps some chemist might act upon the hiat, 
and ascertain how far ferns might operate as a 


° y 
active. The Authoresses have not repeated ‘ . 4 y 
attr 4 . ; Nid | substitute for tallow. There is much value in our } 
the common crime of botanists, in making up a | . 
; © | weeds and wild flowers that art has never yet ex- | 
dry and learned detail of names, and properties, | . ‘hie ! 
| tracted. The engravings iu the volume appear to F 








aud qualities, that half the world know nothing , i 2. \ 

of, and dou’t want to know. They have stated ao exenated RTURy ane with taste. - 

clearly and plainly what young botanists need to 

be told, and in a very pleasant style, with beauti- —— 4 

ful verses, like bouquets, here and there; and dy 

illustrative storics told in the following way :— ~; 
Dulse is a sea-weed, and is eaten as food by the lower Chrishanily and Infidelity. An Exposition of the i 

classes of Scotch and Irish. It is said to be very beneficial Arguments on Both Sides. By S. 8. Henvert, i. 

to the health, aud, when properly cooked, to taste like roasted London ; Arthur Hall, Virtue, aad Co, 1 Vol., , a 

spt i as = Pp. 173. a. 
A little boy was g : fe vil.age ‘ “1y° ° S| 

Par of Scotland. His father = ; msec a the Mr. George Baillie, of Glasgow, proposed wha pina , ] 

family lived almost entirely upon dulse. The boy grew up, for the best comparison of the arguments for and BY 

became a rich man, and went to live in London, where he | against Chiristianity—to be printed on opposite af 

had a grand house, and a larze establishment of servants; | pages, so that all readers might see both sides of = |! 

bat, though surrounded by every luxury, he always lonzed | the question. The enterprise was perilous and if it wel 

after his favourite dulse. At last, he sent to his native | \., he a te ahaalD Rewe ene a ited unt a 

village, and requested to have some forwarded to him. Tiis | wae to Se Some, | eee Se eer weaning os 

was accordingly done, and every day-dulse was set upon his | the chauces of a prize essay; but to a first- 3 

table, to the great horror of his friends, who wondered how | class man—if any such mau would have under- r me 

any one could possibly relish a sea-weed. ‘Tie Icelanders, | taken the work. It is easier to object than to " it 


= a be sorry to be without — They prepare it | reply, aud more space therefore should be given 
washing it in spring water, and then exposing it to dry, { H r 
eee . a mn. | to the rork th: ’ > tl 
when it becomes covered over with a fine white powder. This l ont ork than - the other We take the 
powder is very good to eat, and they pack it up in casks to first objection and reply :— 
es of - — 4 . fers ers Ach ee ae Tie idea of Revelation necessarily pre-supposes a Deity, 
prs tbe See ieee eae yi a 1a Da : t an intelligent Being, who has certxin designs with regard to | 
‘ are very fe of | 
} ga . one 8" | man. This Being also cannot be thought of separately from alt 
dulse, and seek for it with the greatest eagerness. Sometimes, br uf 
1 Y the Author of Nature. But all the operations of nature 
ap tew water, ah ‘edtertannte sheep will go so far from home are more and more discovered to be in a regular series of se- 
in search of it, and stay so long upon the shore as to be sur- | * rewig ot ed ig umn debs 
rounded by the tide, and even to be washed away. On this quences, which seem best described as fixed laws ; whereas 
assenat the whaat bene ie) aula siete liana alien Revelation supposes an unexceptionable interference in ha- 
o . > > i. 4 . 
P P man affairs on the part of God. And hence at the outset, 


We can hardly tell as to the fisherman’s rich | springs an incongruity in the idea we can form of God, and 
sou’s practice in London; but here in Scotland | !!s mode of working. - 
nobody eats dulse as a meal, or as part of their | . Answer.— Our faculties are too limited to judge respect - 
food ; ’ : ing the Divine Being. What seems inconsistency to our 
—unless such a thing has been done in ex- | narrow comprehension, would doubtless resolve itself into 
treme famine. Dulse are taken by all classes who | perfect harmony, if we knew the whole—if we could see as 


like them, as cresses are used in London, and else- | God sees. What appear to us as fixed law and personal in- 
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where. tervention of God, may in reality have no such distinction . 
— in their nature ; since the seeming mechanical course of 
Some very scientific persons have been at a loss nature must yet be under the constant sway of His arbitrary 





to know the use of the ferns. The weavers of | will,and can be fixed only in so far as His pleasure remains 
Yorkshire appear to know these things better than | fixed. 


th : 
e learned : The answer to the objection should have been a 


My common brake is the most abundant of all our denial of the assumed incongruity. It has no 
azlish ferns, and is found upon every moor and common existence, Nothing is more natural and reason- | 


throughout the kingdom. It varies in size according to the | , 
wil in which it pt ta Soleh. shone eaeie pene We ay able than that the Creator should communicate 
‘* His will to the creature.” 


Cnormous size, and is many feet high, but in dry sandy 

Plain it becomes very diminutive, and is often not more than We make another quotation—which consists of 
ten inches. It contains a great deal of alkaline juice, and | quotations taking the shape required in the plan 
- poor weavers of Yorkshire turn it to very good account. | of {he essay * 

ae they have finished weaving a piece of cloth, the next tae 

thing to be done is to take it to the mill, that it may | If itis true that the sword of Muhommed was th® infla- 
undergo the process of fulling. This process makes the ence which subjected Arabia, Egypt, Syria, and Persia to 
cloth of a thicker and closer texture, for it is beaten a long | the religion of Islam, it is no less trae that the Roman 





re With wooden hammers, which causes the stuff to | empire was first conquered to Christianity by the sword. 
rink, and thus brings the threads nearer together, But | Before Constantine, Christians were bat a small fraction of 
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the empire. In the preceding century they had gone on 
deteriorating in good sense, and most probably, therefore, 
in moral worth, and had made no such rapid progress in 
numbers as to imply that by the mere process of conversion 
hey would ever Christianise the empire. . We 


stantine’s armies conquered the empire (that is. the imperial 
sppointments) for Christianity. But Paganism subsisted, 
even in spite of Imperial allurements, until at length the 
sword of Theodosius violently suppressed heathen worship. 
So also it was the spear of Charlemagne which drove the 
Saxons to baptism, and decided the extirpation of Paganism 
from Teutonic Europe. There is nothing in all this to dis- 
tinguish the cutward history of Christianity from that of 
Mahommedism. Barbarous tribes now and then, venerating 
the superiority of our knowledge, adopt our religion; so 
have Pagan nations in Africa voluntarily become Mussul- 
mans. Eut neither we nor they can appeal to any case, 
where an old state-religion has yielded without warlike 
compulsion to the force of heavenly truth—“ charm we 
never so wisely.” 

Answer.—Ilf the Imperial armies “ which conquered the 
empire for Christianity” were to any considerable extent— 
and it must have been ez Aypothesi to a prevailing extent— 
composed of Christians, Christianity had made at least 
eqnal progress in the ranks of civil life . . . Supposing Con- 
stantine a politica! convert, it could only be because he saw 
that Christianity had done its work to such an extent as to 
render it more probable that it would assist Aim than he 
could assist it. . . . Is it not plain that Christianity must 
in some fashion have conquered its millions before Constan- 
tine, or any other man was likely to attempt to conquer the 
empire for Christianity, or to succeed in doing s» if he had. 
Is there an instance on record of a people suddenly, at a 
moments notice, changing its religion, or rather—for this is 
i the true representation—of many different nations changing 
} their many different religions at the simp!e command of their 
sovereign, and he too an upstart? In two cases, and in 
only two it may be done; first by an unsparing use of the 
sword, the brief, simple alternative of Mahommed, Death or 
the Koran; the other when a new form of belief has con- 
verted the bulk of a large portion of the nation; of which, 
: in this case, the conversion of the army is a tolerably signi- 
o> ficant indication, 

The answer in this case is equaily bare, although 
efficient so far as it extends; but the grand reply 
is, that Christianity declines the use of the sword, 


and ever stigmatises it as sinful. 
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4 Kirby and Spence’s Entomology. Seventh edition. 
3 London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Long- 
ae i mans. 

as Tne seventh edition of this valuable work came 
into our possession in the winter season, when it 


* 
i q is scarcely possible to study entomology out of 
is doors. 


Circumstances have now changed, and 
most people are more or |ess acquainted with some 
genera of inseets; for they are the more numerous 
class of the world’s inhabitants. Messrs. Kirby 
and Spence commenced the study of British insects 


nicate mutually the results of their researches into 


the habits and history of insects for forty-four | 
armies constantly following, till a bank was formed of the 


year Mr. Kirby suggested the idea of an 
English work on British extomology nearly fifty 
years since, and they agreed to work together. 
Few partners have been ever more steady or suc- 
cessful, in the pursuit of any profession, than they 


may say, in some sense, that the Christian soldiers in Con- | 


| 
' 
! 
i 
| 








/ them. 


It is not to be 
expected that the results of their labours, although 
peculiarly pleasing to themselves, were equally 
profitable with those of ordinary business; byt 
even in that sense, the text-book of British enie, 
mology for so many years must have been produc. 


were in the pursuit of science. 


tive. The seventh edition of the work has beep 
published in one volume, at a remarkably cheap price, 
or, in the words of the note at its commencement, 
“ One-sixth of the price of the sixth edition.” An ap. 
pendix, containing the history of the rise and pro. 
gress of the work, furnished by Mr. Spence, to Mr. 
Freeman’s “ Life of Mr. Kirby,” is attached to this 
edition. A volume of this character requires no 
notice from the press. Its merits have been ae. 
knowledged by the public for forty-two years; 
although they have accumulated with successive 
editions, for a new edition by no means implies the 
repitition of all matter. The work remaing 
divided into different chapters beginning with the 
direct and indirect injuries caused by insects— 
the direct and indirect benefits which they confer 
—and their habitations—societies—-food— means 
of defence, and other characteristics. These sub- 
jects are discussed in an admirable and perfect 
manner. The injuries inflicted by insects on man- 
kind have been far greater than those committed 
by any other living beings. The beasts of the 
forest have never caused the destruction of life to 
mankind achieved by insects. The eastern plague 
has been traced to vast numbers of dead locusts, 
whose bodies have corrupted the atmosphere. It 
cannot be doubted that from some cause the terri- 
ble visitations of this scourge have been less 
mischievous in modern than in previous times. 
And as mankind are spreading over all the earth— 
rootiug out or subjugating the wild animals, the 
insect world also will be brought in a great mea- 
sure under their power. Still, the following pas- 
sage, from many, shows our weakness against the 
smaller of our natural enemies :— 


An ant also makes a lodgment in the interior of the sugar 
cane in Guiana, and destroys it. Another species of the 
latter genus does not devour it, and is, therefore, improperly 
called fornica saccharivora, by Linné; but, by making its 
nests for shelter under the roots, so injures the plants that 
they become unhealthy and unproductive. These insects 
about seventy years ago, appeared in such infinite hosts in 
in the island of Granada, as to put a stop to the cultivation 


of this plant, and a reward of £20,000 was offered to any 


one who should discover an effectual mode of destroying 
Their numbers were incredible. They descended 


_ from the hills like torrents, and the plantations, as well as 


every pith and road for miles, were filled with them: Many 
domestic quadrupeds perished in consequence of the plague. 
Rats, mice, and reptiles of every kind, became an easy prey 
to them, and even the birds, which they attacked whenever 
they alighted on the ground in search of food, were so har- 
rassed as to be at length unable to resist them. Streamsof 
water opposed only a temporary obstacle to their progress, 
the foremost rushing blindly on to certain death, and fresh 


eareases of those that were drowned sufficient to dam up th 

waters, and allow the main body to pass over in safety below. 
Even the all-devouring element of fire was tried in vain. 
When lighted to arrest their route, they rushed into the 
blaze in such myriads of millions as to extinguish it. Those 
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that thus patriotically devoted themselves to certain death for 
the common good, were but as the pioneers, or advanced | 
uard, of a countless army, which, by their self-sacrifice, was | 
enabled to pass unimpeded and unhart. The entire crop of | 
standing canes Was Lurnt down, and the earth dug up in | 
every part of the plantations; but, in vain was every 
attempt of man to effect their destruction, till, in 1780, it | 
leased Providence to annihilate them, by the torrents of | 
rain which accompanied a hurricane most fatal to the other 
West India islands. 


The benefits direct or indirect of insects are 
beautifully described by the authors of this work. 
Thus gnats or mosquitoes are the plague of Euro- 
pears and even of natives in all tropical, and in 
many temperate countries. If stagnant water, 
either in cisterns or other places, is not allowed 
near the house, the gnats will not appear; but if 
stagnant water be allowed to remain it is better 
that men should suffer from gnats, than from the 
poiscnous qualities that it would devclope rapidly 
without the larve. The insect dyes are the finest 
that men employ. ‘The insect cloth is the finest 
that mankind wear. The insect food Jonathan 
on the mountains of Palestine found to be the 
most nourishing in his Lour of faintness that he 
could have used. To an insect we are indebted 
for the ink with which we write; for the propaga- 
tion of-many seeds, for the removal of many 
nuisances—-and indeed they are the great army of 
scavengers employed to cleanse the earth. 

This edition of the Entomology should render 
the science more popular with that very numerous 
cliss to whom the cost of many scientific works is 
an affliction. 








rich, and accepted the invitation of an aunt and 


_ uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Lambert, to visit with them 


in Edinburgh. They are represented as fashion- 


' able, mercantile, rich— and we must say, rather 


unlike the well to do mercantile people of 
Edinburgh—for they are careless even of the out- 
ward forms of religion, patronise the opera, and 
even the theatre. We are inclined to suppose 
that Edinburgh has been written by mistake for 
London. Our cbject in noticing the little book is 
to quote the description of the manner in which 
Miss Clara Woodward spent her first morning in 
Edinburgh, and then say something upon the re- 
flections of the author thereupon: 


A large rosewood desk, standing on a chiffoniére, in one 
corner of the room, attracted her attention; and she re- 
membered her aunt had told her that there was a compart- 
ment inside the chiffomére, where she might put away her 
books, and that it already contained a number that might be 
interesting to her, if she was fond of reading. She un- 
locked this, and, after carefully disposing of the few volumes 
she had brought from home, began to look over the others. 
The first selected was evidently a novel, and this she laid 
aside, as she recollected having received a caution about the 
evils of novel-reading. She took up another, which looked 
harmless and inviting, and seating herself upon a comfort- 
able cofa, began to read. 

Very soon her whole attention was absorbed in the narra- 
tive, which, though not above a silly romance, was fu!l of 
adventures, and, entirely unconscious of anything else, she 
read on for two whole hours, and then started to hear her 
aunt’s voice close beside her, exclaiming, 

“Why, Clara, you look as if you had dressed, I don’t 
know how long ; yet you were so very quiet, that I expected 
to find you in bed.” ‘ 

* You know, aunt, | have been used to getting up early 


| at home ; so I awoke a long time ago, and since then I have 


| been reading this book,” 


Clara Woodward and Her Day Dreams. 1 vol. 
Pp. 186. London: Knight and Son. 

Tuts is one of a numerous class of little works on 

religious subjects. It is a biography not com- | 

pleted, for the subject thereof is left in compara- | 

live happiness and health. She desized to be | 


The writer of this extract must have surely 
forgotten that we find it in a novel; that Clara 
Woodward is a little novel, and that all novels 
depend for character upon their object. The 
major moral of the book is to act out religion; 
the miuor, to stop at home, lead a quiet life, and 
avoid frivolous company. 
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HER ROYAL HIGHNESS TUE DUCHESS OF 
GLOUCESTER, 
Ix the number for last month appeared a notice of the 
death of the last link which had united the great literary 
characters of the last with those of the present generation ; 


ittow happens that this month’s publication contains | 


the announcement of the decease of the last surviving child 
of George the Third, at the ripe age of 81 years, 

The Princess Mary was the fourth daughter and eleventh 
child of King George and Queen Charlotte, and was born 
on the 11th April, 1776, a few months after her cousip, and 


eivaately her husband, the Duke of Gloucester, whose | 
sider was the 15th January in the same year. When | 
Children they were thrown much into the society of each 


other, the result of which was an affectionately mutual 
attachment, which, however, for state reasons, was not 
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brought to a successful termination until their marriage on 
the 24rd July, 1816. The Royal Dake—who vied with his 
brothers-in-Jaw, the Dukes of York, Kent, Sussex, and Cam- 
bridge, in personal exertions and pecuniary assistance in 
behalf of the charities of the kingdom, and who, as each of 
them dropped off, at last divided that labour with the late 
Duke of Cambridge—died in November, 1834, since which 
time his widow has not appeared more frequently before the 
public than state necessity required, but spent the greater 
part of her time at her residence, Piceadilly, and her seat at 
Boxshot, in the neighbourhood of beth of whieh plages her 
charity was munificent and unostentatious, Her fondocss 
for children was remarkable, and being from age compelled 
to observe early hours, her greatest enjoyment for many 
seasons past was to collect around her the juvenile branches 
of the nobility at Gloucester Llouse, 
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Her Royal Highness was buried on the 8h ult., in a | 


vault beside her husband, at St. George’s chapel, Windsor, 
with, according to her will, as little ceremony as was cou- 
sistent with her rank. 


The Royal Marriage Act, which is so frequently quoted, | 


was originally passed to prevent similar marriages to that 
contracted by the parents of the late Duke, and of the Dake 
of Cumberland, brothers to George the Third, the former of 
whom married a Countess-Dowager of Waldegrave, and the 
latter a Mrs. Horton. Independent of state considerations, 
there were in either case personal cireamstances which ren- 
dered these alliances most undesirable. Up to within the 
last twenty vears there was a person causing great annoy- 


ance to the Royal family, who claimed to be the offspring of | 


the Duke of Camberland, and who, although married to a 
journeyman painter of the name of Serres, claimed and 
assumed the title of “the Princess Olive of Cumberland.” 
By this, and dressing her servants in the Royal liveries, she 
obtained credit to a large amount, and was subsequently 
relieved by the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. To prevent a re- 
currence of similar events, the Bill in question was passed, 


and by itsclauses enacts, that none of the descendauts of | 


George the II. shali marry withont the cousent, of the Crown, 
provided they be under 25 years of age, or should it be refused 
when above that age, without the consent of the Privy 
Council, who cannot act unless the applicant wait a year 
to learn if Parliament be averse to the proposition. The 
law has ever since been acted upon, though the late Duke 
of Sussex set it at defiance by marrying twice. By Lady 
Augusta Murray he had two children, who uponthe death 
of William the Fourth, claimed to have the marriage recoz- 
nised in Hanover, in case of failure in the male heirs of the 
late king, when the Chambers fully admitted their title, and 
they were accordingly placed on the list of names belonging 
to the Royal family of that kingdom. 





MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL, 


Late of the IL.EL.C. service, died, on the 13th May, of 
angina pectoris, in the 59th year of his age. 

This officer greatly distinguished himself upon several 
occasions while in India, bat for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury has been kaown in literary circles as one of the most 
pleasing writers of the day. While resident in India, and 
now twenty-six years ago, he published a volume of poetry, 
under the title of “ Lays from the East,” which were favour- 
ably received by the public. He published, many years 
afterwards, “ Recollections of Rambles at Home and 

bread,” which were, we believe, also successful. A short 

time since we noticed “ A Soldier’s Recollections of Burmah 
and the East,” also written by the deceased gentleman. 
After his return from India, Major Calder Campbell gene- 
rally resided in Loadon. Le was a frequent contributor to 
the periodical press. Many of his sonnets have appeared in 
this Magazine, to which, for several years after its com- 
mencement, he was a regular contributor. Few men have 
written more and better, among the many Anglo-Indians 
who have recently attained a distinguished place ia our 
literature. He also frequently wrote for the professional 
periodicals, and in nearly every monthly work of note. 
Major Calder Campbell waa a son of the Rev. Mr. Campbell, 
minister of Ardeseir; and by his mother’s side he was a 
cousin of Admiral Sir Robert Calder. He served in the 
first Burmese war, under the late Sir A. Campbell, the 
father of Sir John Campbell, who was killed at the Redan 
before Sebastopol. Major Calder Campbell was much 
esteemed among a nnmerous circle of literary persons whose 
acquaintance he had formed ia London, and many of his 
old Oriental friends will deeply regret his death. By many 
of our readers the name is well remembered, for during a 
long period few of our nambers were published vithout its 
appearing in them, attached always to lines wor. ay of being 
read and remembered. 
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LORD RADSTOCK. 


Ox the 11th May, at his hoase, Portland-place, London 
the Lord Radstock, 1n the 71+t year of his age. ; 
His Lordship’s death was rather sudden, for he was 
taken unwell only the Saturday preceding. 
Before his succession to the title he, as was his father, 
was well known for many brilliant exploits as the Hoa, 
Captain Waldegrave, especially in leading several des>erate 


attacks upon the coast of Italy, at the time that country was 


— 





in subjection to France. For these and many other services 
he was honoured with the order of the Bath, and with the 
appointment asone of Her Majesty’s naval aide de-camps, 
But in later years he will be more remembered by his title 
as being among the foremost who devoted their time to pious 
and charitable pursuits. No opportunity was missed of 
doing good by personal exertion, persuasion, or by pecuniary 
assistance, especially on behalf of those societies which have 
the moral welfare of sailors, or the education of youth, for 
their especial object. 

The peerage was first granted to Admiral George Walde- 
grave, a younger brother of the fourth Earl of that name, 
for his successes against the French in 1797. The late peer 
who succeeded his father, is succeeded by his ou!y son, 
now the third Baron Radstock. 


GENERAL SIR JAMES MACDONELL, 


Tuts gallant officer, who died on the 25th of May, was the 
third son of Dancan Macdonell, Esq., of Glengarry. He 
entered the army in 1796, as ensign, and immediately be- 
came lieutenant of the 101st foot, but afterwards joined the 
Coldstream Guards, with which regiment he saw very mach 
service, and participated in the honours which that gallant 
regiment won. With his first regiment he was in the ex. 
pedition to Calabria in 1805 and 1306, and with the Guards 
went through the campaigns in Portugal, Spain, and France, 
As Waterloo was his last battle, so was it the most brilliant 
of his many brilliant achievements. ‘I'o him, in conjunction 
with the late Lord Saltoun, was confided the defence of the 
chatean Hougoumont, the key of the Duke of Wellington's 
position ; and the determined stand there made by the 
British troops against every attempt of the French to cap- 
ture the place, has now become a portion of history. For 
this service the Duke thanked him most sincerely after the 
battle. 

That his exploits were great and appreciated, is fully 
demonstrated by his rewards: Knight Commander of the 
Bath, Knight of the Order of Maria Theresa, Kniglit of St, 
Viadimir, and Knight of the Hanoverian Guelphic order. 
In addition to these, he wore a gold medal for the battle of 
Maida, a silver one, with four clasps, for the victories of 
Salamanea, Vittoria, Nivelle, and the Nive,—and the Water- 
loo medal. In 1830, he was made a major-general ; in 
1841, a lieutenant-general, and general in 1854; and ia 
1819, he was nominated Colonel of the 7lst Highland 
Regiment, 


— 


MR. ROBERT BURNS. 


Tie eldest son of the poet died at his resideace, Damfries, 
on the J4th of May, in the 71st year of his age. 

Mr. Barns inherited much of his father’s talent ; bat, 
from his previous occupation under Government, had but 
few opportunities of displaying it before the publiceye. For 
some years he lived in quiet retiremeat upon a superannua- 
tion, meritoriously earned by lung and faithful services. 
His “conversational powers were the delight of all who 
had the pleasure of mixing with him ia society. His love 


of knowledge, combined with an extraordinary amount of 
reading, great application to sift what he read, and aa 
unusnally great power of retaining the most sulient points, 
caused him to be greatly sought after by such as wanted ia- 
formation upon bygone days. 

Two sons of the poet still survive. 








